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Morals and nuclear war’ 
HERBERT McCABE, o.p. 


Morality is not immediately concerned with what happens but with 
what people do. The characteristic moral judgment is not ‘It would 
be better to have this happen than that’ but ‘It would be good to do this, 
better to do this other, and definitely bad to do that’. 

It is important to restate this platitude because nearly all muddle in 
questions of morality comes from forgetting it. Take for example, the 
business of the population explosion and contraceptives: you can have 
an interesting discussion about whether the world would be a better 
place with a large population or a small one, whether a large population 
means too many mouths to feed or more hands to work, and so on. 
Such a discussion can be very interesting but is attended by a curious 
difficulty—apart from dogma and prejudice it is exceedingly difficult to 
rest the discussion on any firm basis at all. You get difficult exchanges 
like ‘If you do such and such, the human race will not survive’. “Why 
should the human race survive?’ “Well I just want it to’. Mr Evelyn 
Waugh’s famous and characteristic remark that he saw no objection to 
the destruction of the human race, especially if, as seems likely, it should 
happen accidentally, was taken as some kind of joke. But it is perfectly 
serious. Mr Evelyn Waugh sees no objection, if you are surprised it is 
up to you to think of an objection. One of the most interesting things 
about a discussion of this kind is that it brings you up against these 
curious puzzles. We normally take it for granted that it is a good thing 
to have a human race about the place for as long as possible; in such a 
discussion we have to ask ourselves not only whether this is true, but 
whether it means anything at all. 

But interesting or not, such discussions are very different from moral 
discussions. The moral questions do not arise when we ask whether it 
would be good or bad to have a large population, they arise when we 
ask what we propose to do about it. Moral questions concern the 
human actions which bring about happenings. In abstraction from the 
human actions the happenings themselves are morally neither good nor 
bad. Take the death of six million Jews in the concentration camps. 
This took place some years ago and quite a lot of the people concerned 


1A talk given to the Manchester Newman Association in June 1961. 
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MORALS AND NUCLEAR WAR 


would have been dead by now anyway; but we think of their death as 
constituting a staggering moral fact because some people were responsi- 
ble for them, because of the human deeds that brought them about. 

All this is true of the discussions that go on about nuclear warfare. 
You can have a fascinating discussion about whether it would be better 
to have a world dominated by Communism or a world in which indus- 
trial civilization had been destroyed and the human race either eliminated 
altogether or reduced to a tiny fraction living in the remoter forests of 
Africa and South America. Lord Russell holds that it would be the 
lesser evil to suffer Communist domination—it would not last more 
than a few centuries at the most anyway, whereas to build human 
civilization starting more or less from scratch after the nuclear catas- 
trophe would take thousands of years. The more clear sighted of the 
advocates of the bomb take the opposite view. It seems to be largely a 
matter of choice, there seems to be no way of deciding between the 
views. Of course there are the people in between who have not thought 
through the consequences of an actual all-out nuclear war, and these 
you can argue with. You can say “Look, this is what happens when a 
nuclear explosion takes place; a certain number of these are due to 
take place, the final result will depend on their distribution over the 
earth’s surface. A certain number of people are able to survive without 
the organization and communications of industrial society; if these are 
not actually burnt to death or destroyed by radiation sickness or the 
epidemics coming from the centres where people have starved to death, 
then this number of people are likely to survive’. You can have a 
pleasant discussion on these lines—the latest contribution seems to be 
Herman Kahn’s book On Thermonuclear War—all about the likely ex- 
tent of the nuclear catastrophe. You can get the same sort of fun out of 
this that you get from writing or reading science fiction, and indeed a 
great deal of imagination is required to fill in the gaps in our informa- 
tion. There is a lot of guesswork involved. But I suppose that very few 
people would guess that democracy would survive the crash, the kind 
of government needed to pull together the survivors would be some- 
thing much more primitive and inhuman. However when you have 
finished calculating and guessing, you are still left to choose as a matter 
of taste between Lord Russell and the others. 

Now my point is that none of this is a moral discussion. You can say 
‘I would rather be killed than governed by Communists’ and this is a 
statement of personal preference, a matter of taste. You can say ‘I 
would rather my friends and children were killed than ruled by Com- 
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munists’ and this too is a statement of preference, it is not yet a moral 
judgment. The moral judgment only comes in when you say ‘I ought 
(or ought not) to do this to prevent Communist rule’. Morality is a 
matter of what you do. 

The intelligent moral objection to nuclear war is not that in such a 
war a lot of people are liable to die, but that such a war involves mur- 








der. Death is morally neutral, the destruction of the entire human race | 


is morally neutral provided, as Mr Waugh reminds us, it occurs by 
accident. Let us then look at the morals involved. A Christian is 
absolutely committed to the proposition that there are certain actions 
which one must not do, whatever the consequences. In this the Christian 
tradition differs from a great deal of the ethical thinking going on at 
the present day in Europe. The tendency of many contemporary 
philosophers—and deriving from them, the tendency of popular writers, 
is to seek solutions to moral questions in the end in terms of conse- 
quences alone: ‘It must be right to do this (e.g. use contraceptives) 
because the effects of not doing so are so bad’. Now very often moral 
questions can be decided in this way, but according to the teaching of 
the Church, occasionally you come up against a snag: there are certain 
things which we have not the authority to do even if by doing them 
we could make the world a happier, sweeter, pleasanter place. The 
foundation of this teaching is that we are not in absolute charge of the 
world, there are limits to our competence. I shall make no attempt here 
laboriously to defend this thesis, it is as I say, a teaching fundamental 
to Christianity, though it is very frequently questioned outside the 
Church. 

The first problem before us is therefore a clearly defined one: Is the 
use of nuclear weapons one of these acts which may not be done how- / 
ever good the consequences which might follow: If we decide that it 
is then we need not weigh up our guesses about probable consequences, 
the use of such weapons is ruled out from the start. There would be 
further questions such as how best to prevent them being used and 


questions would depend on what sort of answer we gave to the first. 
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what our personal responsibility is in this respect, but these further ; 


Let us therefore see first whether there are moral absolutes involved 
in the use of nuclear weapons. Those who claim that there are assert | 


that the use of these weapons involves murder—the deliberate direct | 


killing of innocent people. We have to decide whether their case holds 
water. 
First of all, what do we mean by nuclear weapons? For the purpost| 
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MORALS AND NUCLEAR WAR 


of this discussion I mean the Hydrogen Bomb as it has been tested in 
various parts of the world and the warheads of ballistic missiles. Of 
course there could be much smaller nuclear weapons: the rockets in- 
tended to destroy aircraft and so on. With these we are not immediately 
concerned. By a nuclear war we mean a war waged with nuclear 
weapons on the scale of Hydrogen bombs. 

It is clear that these weapons are used to kill people so we must ask 
what precisely are the conditions under which I may kill someone. Let 
us distinguish very clearly between punishment and other forms of 
defensive action. Punishment, from one point of view at any rate, is 
a means by which the community defends itself: it consists in the legal 
authority doing something unpleasant to someone who has deliberately 
broken the law in order to deter others from imitating him. Punishment 
presupposes a settled law and a common authority. A man is clear from 
the start that he is under a certain single authority and that it has made 
these and these laws, or he ought to be clear about this. Punishment 
takes place after the event in order to make it less likely that others will 
commit the same offence. The whole purpose and justification of 
punishment is that it keeps down the statistics of crime. It is commonly 
held by Christian theologians that as a last resort, if it keeps down the 
crime statistics and nothing else will, the state is justified in using killing 
as a punishment. 

The reason why we have wars is that there is no settled law and com- 
mon authority as between people in separated parts of the world. For 
this reason the whole basis for the administration of punishment is lack- 
ing. You cannot justify killing enemy soldiers as a punishment. How 
then is it justified, if at all? It is justified as a form of defence. Here we 
traditionally distinguish between what is permissible to an individual in 
his private capacity and what is permissible to him as an agent of the 
State. If a man is trying to steal your property you may not, of course, 
prevent him by deliberately killing him. This would be direct murder. 
The only defence if he died would be that his death was accidental in the 
modern English sense of that word—a something that you did not in- 
tend and which happened through no fault of your own. You threatened 
him with a gun and did not know it was loaded. 

If however a man is trying to kill you, then you are entitled to use 
the minimum necessary force to prevent him even if this results in his 
death, and the same is true if he is trying to kill someone else. Here you 
are saving someone’s life and it is unfortunate but no fault of yours that 
you are saving it in conditions which involve the death of the would-be 
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murderer. If it is anybody’s fault it is his own. Let me clarify that a little. 
If two children are trapped in a burning house and I can only save one 
of them I shall have to choose between them. One of them I leave be- 


hind, but I am not responsible for his death although I could have | 
prevented it. Clearly what I have done is save one of the children, I have | 


only killed the other per accidens, not now in the sense of accidentally 
but in the sense that his death was involved in saving the other. Now 
the would-be murderer and his victim are like the two children in the 
burning house (except that in this case the situation is due to the would- 
be murderer; in this case one of the children deliberately set the house 
on fire) I save the victim and it is not my responsibility if this means the 


other man has to die. There is a further moral point to mention here: | 
I am not responsible for the man’s death so I am morally in the clear | 


about it, but of course I can always spoil things by wishing him dead. 
If I am due to inherit large sums of money from him and I am delighted 


to find him in the position of would-be murderer so that I can kill him | 


legally, then I am guilty of murder in my heart, just as I am when I 
wish anyone to die violently. This is how ‘intentions’ come into morals: 
a bad intention can make an otherwise good act bad, but a good in- 
tention cannot make an otherwise bad act good. 

A private person then cannot ever deliberately and directly seek the 


death of another man, though he may get into a position where he | 
must do things that involve the death of another. The same is tradition- | 


ally held not to be true of the State. In defending its integrity against an 
attack the State (which means individuals acting in the name of the 


State) may, if that is the only effective way, kill the attackers in order to | 


prevent them doing what is unjust. In other words a soldier may de- 
liberately intend to kill an enemy soldier in order to defend the com- 
munity. Let us be clear where the justification lies. We are in the first 
place not punishing the enemy soldier, we are not killing him because 
he is a wicked man (we are indeed bound in charity to believe he isa 
good man unless we are forced to believe otherwise) we are killing 
him to prevent him doing the objectively unjust act that he is engaged 
in doing. If he stops it (if for example he surrenders) we have no justi- 


cation left for killing him. What we mean by ‘innocents’ in a war are 


not morally good people but (in the etymological sense of the word), 
relatively harmless people, people who are not professionally engaged in 
harming us in the sense of seeking by violence to overthrow the author- 


ity of our community. It is not a justification for killing someone that } 
he agrees with the enemy, we are not allowed to kill a civilian merely | 
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MORALS AND NUCLEAR WAR 


because he is wholeheartedly in support of the enemy side. 

Conversely we do not have to ask whether our enemy soldier is a 
convinced Communist or Nazi or whether he has been dragooned into 
fighting against his will. Our purpose is not to punish or to educate but 
to defend ourselves. Hence it is quite irrelevant to ask whether in a 
totalitarian state the soldiers have any say in what they do. We do not 
kill them because they are responsible for the war but because they are 
engaged in carrying it out. 

This is perhaps the point to notice a change in the grammar of the 
word ‘war’ which has taken place since medieval times and can confuse 
us slightly. War, for us, is the name of a situation in which two or more 
countries are involved. Medieval theologians thought of it primarily 
as the name of an action—the act of making war. Two or more coun- 
tries made war on each other. The war of Italy against France was one 
action, the war of France against Italy was another. Thus when they 
spoke of a ‘just war’ they meant the just waging of war by one state and 
this could only happen if the other state was waging war unjustly—for 
the only justification recognized for war by the central Christian tradi- 
tion is defence against unjust war. The idea that it is right to wage war 
on people because they are Communists or obnoxious in some such 
way is a modern heresy condemned when it first appeared by the 
theologian Vittoria. It follows that in the situation of war as a matter of 
objective fact, at most one side is justified in killing the men of the other 
side. Maybe neither side is engaged in just warfare but certainly they 
cannot both be. 

If then I am engaged in just warfare I have the right to kill the enemy 
combatants in order to put them out of action—and generally speaking 
in the past the economics of war have been such that this is all a com- 
mander wanted to do. It is expensive to do more than is strictly 
necessary. This did not necessarily work out perfectly in practice, 
partly because of the incompetence of commanders and partly because 
of cruelty and desire for revenge, but in theory the moral demands of a 
just war were in line with the economic demands. Once upon a time 
the killing of civilians was not an efficient way of putting troops out of 
action. An army had a sort of autonomy—men went off to war and 
came back again or failed to come back again. The situation is now 
different, we have or let us hope we had, a thing called total war, and 
for our purposes one important consequence of this is that it is now 
technically possible to put troops out of action by killing non-com- 
batants. To a large number of contemporary moralists and, if we are to 
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believe what they say, to a large number of military men, this presents a jus 
no special moral problem. Whatever means will put the enemy out of 4 muni 
action as quickly and efficiently as possible is, for them, a justifiable | kill t 
means. For them a total war means one in which the killing of civilians accide 
has become a means of winning the war and therefore is now justifiable. | minu 
The Christian however cannot take this line. For him the invention | 4 sok 
of the techniques of total war is parallel to the invention of the techni- | com 
ques of contraception. As a means of population control the old } entitl 
techniques of abortion were both dangerously inefficient and morally _ it ma 
wrong, so Christian and non-Christian were agreed about them. But | factor 
contraception is not dangerously inefficient so Christian opinion is left | slave 
alone to protest. Saying that something has become economically | simpl 
possible does not for him mean the same thing as saying that it is | inan: 
justifiable. > them 
There are however two ways in which we might justify the killing | going 
of civilians. The first is to say that they are really combatants in dis- | No 
guise. The second is to say that they are killed per accidens—like the | tend | 
would-be murderer or the child you leave behind in the burning house. | defini 
Let us examine these in turn: sometimes when people say that nowa- | unifot 
days everybody is a combatant, it turns out that they simply mean that | non-c 
we have total war, i.e. war in which killing civilians is an efficient way | there 
of immobilizing troops. This of course is true or pretty nearly true, but{ We 
the question is not whether it is possible but whether it is morally per- | entitle 
missible. The fact that techniques have so far progressed that contracep- | she is 
tion now achieves the same effects as total continence has no tendency | society 
to prove that contraception is a disguised kind of continence. Similarly | are no 
the fact that killing them may have the same effect has no tendency to | his life 
show that civilians are a kind of combatant. This argument is therefore | it is th 
a mere begging of the question, and no argument at all. people 
Another argument which is usually muddled up with this one is the J is not ; 
much better one that in modern war the number of combatants is 9 of foo 
conspicuously bigger than the number of men in uniform. A combatant § course 
in an unjust war is one who is actually engaged in an objectively unjust § are ent 
activity directed against the authority of your community. Now it) try to 
seems clear that the men engaged in making armaments and transport-" and sir 
ing them to the troops are doing just this. Armaments are things that) may ge 
the troops need simply in order to attack you. If they stopped attacking |) seems 
you they would stop needing them, their manufacture is thus obviously |) not ho’ 
a part of the attack on you that you are entitled to stop if necessary by tural v 
killing the people engaged in it. You are therefore, I am sorry to say, in) his wo 
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MORALS AND NUCLEAR WAR 


a just war quite entitled to machine-gun workers coming out of a 
munitions factory. That is, you are entitled directly and deliberately to 
kill them. Notice here that it is not a question of killing them per 
accidens in an attempt to destroy the factory—we will come to that in a 
minute—it is a question of killing them deliberately as you would kill 
a soldier on the battlefield. It is perfectly true, I think, that they are 
combatants and let us be quite clear what this means, it means we are 
entitled to kill them in cold blood. Notice also that, as with the soldiers 
it makes no difference whether they go voluntarily and joyfully to the 
factory to make weapons because they hate you, or whether they are 
slave labourers longing for you to win. You are entitled to kill them 
simply because whether they like it or not they are objectively engaged 
in an unjust activity which you must stop. Of course you may only kill 
them if it is going to help, just as you may only kill soldiers if it is 
going to help. 

Now there is a wholly woolly notion that because combatants ex- 
tend beyond the armed forces they in some vague way extend in- 
definitely. It is as though people had got so hypnotized by the military 
uniform, which used to mark the boundary between combatant and 
non-combatant, that once this safe and easy boundary mark is down 
there is no way of making the distinction. 

We must be clear that a combatant is a man or woman you are 
entitled to kill in cold blood to prevent the actual unjust action he or 
she is doing, and then ask about the rest of the people in the enemy 
society. It is perfectly obvious that the overwhelming majority of them 
are not combatants at all. Remember once more, it is not the fact that 
his life and work is valuable to the army that makes a man a combatant, 
it is the fact that he is engaged in combative work. Quite evidently the 
people producing food are not in this position. Food unlike armaments 
isnot something that men need simply to attack you, the manufacture 
of food simply cannot be regarded as part of an attack upon you. Of 
course if it ceased the attack would cease, but this does not mean you 
are entitled to make it cease by murdering people. Of course you can 
try to make it cease in other ways, by burning crops, bombing trains 


| and sinking ships, in the course of which operations non-combatants 


may get killed, but that is another point we shall be coming to next. It 
seems then that the theory of a whole population of combatants does 
not hold. “A nation in arms’ is a good slogan to encourage the agricul- 
tural worker and the bus driver to work harder but it does not make 
his work into warfare. 
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killing of civilians: this is that they may be killed per accidens. We have 
already seen the sort of thing that this means. 

When you leave a child behind in a burning house because you can 
only rescue one, you are killing him per accidens. It does not mean 
‘accidentally’ for you know exactly what will happen and it happens | 
through what you do. The fundamental principle here is that although 
you are forbidden directly to kill any innocent man you are not always 
bound to take all possible steps to keep him alive. If keeping him alive | 
for example meant letting others die you have no obligation to keep 
him alive rather than the others. You may not however kill him in 
order to save the others. This again will be a principle that is familiar, 
It is one which arises in the famous question of ‘mother or child’ anda 
form of it lies behind the distinction between the use of contraceptives 
and the use of the sterile period. 

Now suppose you wish to destroy a munitions works. Any large | 
factory will have amongst its staff people like nurses and window | 
cleaners who are certainly not combatants. Nevertheless you are not | 
bound to refrain from bombing the factory in order to preserve their 
lives. You may not deliberately kill them in order to put the factory 
out of action but they may die per accidens in your destruction of the 
factory. The case is not the same, of course, with the factory worker } 
themselves. They are combatants as has been correctly argued, and may | 
directly be killed without a qualm. 

Now suppose that instead of two children in the burning house there 
was one child and my favourite cat. If I rescued the cat and left the 
child I should be blamed for the death of the child. Not because I have 
directly killed the child, for I have not, but because there was not } 
sufficient justification for letting him die. To apply the parallel here if | 
I am not to be blamed for the per accidens death of civilians in my 
bombing raid, the thing I have come to destroy must itself be a suffici- 
ently important military objective, a sufficient concentration of com- 
batants or some particularly powerful weapon. : 

The importance of the military objective is of course to be measured # 
by its effect on the enemy war effort, by the damage which would b 
done by destroying it—not by the damage done by the killing of the, 
civilians in the course of its destruction. 

These then seem to be the two ways in which one can justify shel 
killing of civilians, either (1) they are combatants although not in un 
form, and this we have seen may be true of certain civilians but only | 
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Let us turn then to the other way in which we might justify the 
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minority, or (2) they are killed per accidens while attacking combatants 
or other direct military objectives. 

Now it is evident that this is not what nuclear weapons are for. Their 
purpose is to destroy cities and so to disrupt the life of a country that it 
is helpless before your invading forces. It is true that according to some 
writers the immediate object of the first wave of nuclear missiles would 
be the launching bases of the enemy’s nuclear weapons, but the whole 
reason for this is that the nuclear weapons are intended for use against 
cities. If nuclear weapons were merely used to destroy each other they 
would have no reason to destroy each other. There is no need to quote 
from defence experts and military men to show that nuclear weapons 
are for the destruction of cities, nor will I give any account of the effect 
of these weapons. These things we should all be familiar with by now. 

A distinguished Catholic author has argued that there could be 
legitimate targets for these weapons—that is, targets whose destruction 
does not involve the death of an overwhelming number of non-com- 
batants, a fleet at sea is his favourite. Those of us who feel that we are 
expending millions of pounds a year on nuclear weapons to destroy 
obsolete battleships will take this point with due seriousness. 

It seems to me therefore to be clear that nuclear weapons, in the 
sense in which I am using the term, are not legitimate weapons of war. 
Apart from one or two improbable targets they are weapons whose 
function has murder built into it, just as contraceptives have sexual sin 
built into them. Unless we are agreed about this it will be impossible to 
discuss the second question I want to raise: that is the question of our 
responsibilities in the face of existing nuclear weapons. I want to make 
clear what seems to-me the logical consequence of applying Christian 
principles to nuclear warfare: it is that we may not use nuclear weapons. 
It does not matter how good the effect might be, it does not matter 
whether somebody else such as the enemy has used them first. The 
thing being wrong in itself it cannot be justified by any circumstances. 
It is vital to be clear about this: some weapons are peculiarly horrible 
even though they may be legitimate, of these we may well say “We 
will not use them unless the enemy uses them first’ (as we said of poison 
gas in the last war) but the case of nuclear weapons is different, they are 
not just horrible but wrong in themselves. 

Now if we agree about this (and only if we agree) we may ask the 
different question: ought we therefore to manufacture and possess 
these weapons or not? The answer to this by no means follows directly 
from the answer to the other, though I think that frequently members 
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of CND suppose that it does. When we have an action such as murder 
which is wrong in itself we have two sorts of obligations: in the first 
place we must not under any circumstances do it ourselves and second- 
ly in most circumstances we should try to prevent it being done by 
others. We have an absolute obligation not to commit murder, we 
have not an absolute obligation to prevent it. If for example an inter- 
rogating officer threatens to murder my father unless I reveal the names 
‘of members of my underground network, I have no obligation to pre- 
vent this murder by betraying my companions. Nevertheless I normally 
have an obligation to prevent murder and when it is murder on the 
colossal scale implied in the use of nuclear weapons, I have a very strong 
obligation indeed, one of the gravest positive obligations that any man 
has at the present day. Positive obligations, like for example the obliga- 
tion to pray or to eat, do not as the medievals put it, bind ad semper. 
You are always obliged to pray but you are not obliged to pray all the 
time. Thus though we are always obliged to prevent H bombs being 
dropped we are not obliged to spend our whole time doing this. Never- 
theless someone who gave no thought to whether his activities were 
increasing or decreasing the likelihood of these weapons being used, 
would be in a very dangerous moral state. 

Notice that our obligation to prevent them being dropped has noth- 
ing to do with who drops them. We have an equally grave obligation 
to do all in our power to prevent the Russians from dropping them as 
to do all in our power to prevent the Americans from doing so. We 
may perhaps have more power in the one case than the other but the 
obligation is radically the same. Now it is precisely here that the argu- 
ment between unilateralists and others starts or ought to start. On the 
unilateralist side you frequently get people who think it sufficient to 
say that the use of the bomb is wicked; this is true but not enough. 
Also you get people who believe that when a wicked action is in the 
offing, your first duty is to convince other people that it is a wicked 
action. This is not true: your first duty is to prevent the wicked action 
being done. 

On the other side the opponents of the unilateralists are frequently 
people who have either not thought about the morals of nuclear war- 
fare or have come to the false conclusion that the use of nuclear 
weapons is justifiable. According to a recent newspaper report ‘One 
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small trade union, the Metal Mechanics, were easily and almost casu- 


ally converted (from unilateralism) in a pub one Sunday when Mr 
Howells met the standing committee, and put the simple question 
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MORALS AND NUCLEAR WAR 


whether they believed in defending Britain’. Our destinies do not lie 
wholly in the hands of the Metal Mechanics but the event is symbolic 
of a widespread blindness to real moral issues. It is as though someone 
were converted from his opposition to mercy-killing by being asked 
the simple question “Do you want this man to be in pain?’ 

No, both the unilateralists and their opponents have better cases than 
this. Both can begin by agreeing that the use of these weapons is ab- 
solutely out in any circumstances, but then the argument can begin. 
The unilateralist case briefly is that there is a tendency for these weapons 
to spread and for more and more countries to think it worth while 
spending the enormous sums required to manufacture them. This 
tendency can be checked by deliberately getting rid of the weapons 
wherever they are. The tendency is a vicious spiral which can only be 
broken by breaking it. It does not matter where you break it so long as 
it is broken somewhere, then the tension will go out of it. No country, 
it is argued, wants to have nuclear weapons around (not because of any 
high virtue but because of the cost), they only have them because others 
have. Now so long as there are a lot of these things lyirig around, 
sooner or later some fool is going to use them. 

The opponent of the unilateralist has a different picture: for the 
unilateralist the tension of nuclear competition is what leads to the 
expansion of nuclear weapons. For his opponent it is what prevents 
them being used. The Deterrent Theory is that we are justified in hav- 
ing nuclear weapons in order to prevent them being used. 

There is one criticism of the deterrent theory on moral grounds 
which we may dispose of straight away. This is the argument that 
deterrence involves a paradox. If you have nuclear arms, the argument 
runs, you either intend to use them or you do not. If you do intend to 
use them then you are not relying on deterrence to justify your 
possession of them; if you do not intend to use them they will not be a 
deterrent. In order for them to be deterrent you would have at least to 
pretend by lying that you would use them, and lying—like the little 
girl in Rikkiti Tikkiti Tin—we know is a sin. This argument will not 
do because we do not in fact need to tell lies about our intentions. If I 
have rockets with nuclear warheads pointing at Moscow, however 
much I claim that my Christian morality would debar me from using 
them, Kruschev is going to be deterred from launching his. The 
Deterrent Theory therefore survives this criticism. 

The more damaging criticism is the unilateralist come-back that 
deterrence is a theory designed for a two-power world. Would 
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America be deterred from solving its Cuban problems with an H bomb The 
by fear of Russian retaliation? If China eventually makes a nuclear on 
attack on India will Britain court the destruction of London by re- 
taliating against China’s allies? The theory of the deterrent is all right 
for the interim period while we have two nuclear giants leaning against 
each other and underneath the little people fight it out with napalm 
bombs and tactical atomic weapons. For the moment as an interim | 
measure we can perhaps stave off destruction by building up conven- } 
tional forces and relying on them for local contained wars—this at any | 
rate seems to be Mr Kennedy’s view, if not Mr Watkinson’s. This leads 
to the paradoxical conclusion that the up-to-date pacifist will be found 
taking part in recruiting drives and demanding the return of con- 
scription. This might work if we could return to the older idea of war | Thr 
for definite limited objectives, war which ceased when the objectives } VOX 
were either attained or lost, war which ended with terms of peace and | © 
not unconditional surrender. We can manage something like this still | ™* 
with local wars, as in Algeria, but the world conflict will not be of this ship: 
kind. Quite apart from the serious moral objections to the kind of thing § ™8' 
that goes on in a modern local war, the unilateralists are surely right in | 4g 
claiming that with the spread of nuclear weapons local wars are not Chu 
going to be contained indefinitely. Sooner or later, and probably | ™ 
sooner, the nuclear powers are going to be manoeuvred into conflict. | of s 
It will be a war that nobody wants, it will not start for any clear ob- | OUP 
jective and therefore will not finish with any achievement. It will be in | of cc 
fact an ideological war fought to destruction. and 
We can delay the catastrophe by intelligent statesmanship or we can teach 
hasten it by stupidity and bigotry, but it seems to me that the way of } a 
muc 


the balance of terror leads eventually—short of some quite unforesee- 
able discovery or invention—to the destruction of civilization. Of 
course unforeseeable things do occur, only sixty years ago nuclear § 
energy was one of these. Perhaps we will establish human civilization 7 
on the moon before we destroy it on earth—anything may happen. 
Meanwhile the Russian and the American leaders carry on staving off 
the catastrophe in the hope that something will turn up. The unilatera- | 
list on the other hand wants to take the big risk of catastrophe now in | 





the rather forlorn hope of preventing it altogether. When you are ina a; 
runaway car going down a steep winding hill towards a precipice, you | well 
can either devote your intelligence to keeping it on the road as long as) © © 
possible before the inevitable smash, or you can take the risk of jumping — 

econ 


out now and perhaps being killed, but perhaps being permanently safe. | 
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THE NEW SOCIAL ENCYCLICAL 


The unilateralist wants to take the risk now. If I may declare an interest, 
on balance I think he is right. 


The new social encyclical 
J. M. JACKSON 


Three times in the last seventy years, a major encyclical has been de- 
voted primarily to economic and social questions. Each has made its 
contribution to the social doctrine of the Church, setting forth the 
moral principles which should govern economic and social relation- 
ships, drawing attention to the chief social evils of the day, and suggest- 
ing the general lines of reform. The latest of these encyclicals, Mater et 
Magistra, makes important contributions to the social teaching of the 
Church in four areas. First, there is a clear and authoritative re-state- 
ment of the principle of subsidiary function at a time when the provision 
of social services has been and is being greatly extended in many 
countries, and when the proper role of the state in this field is a subject 
of considerable controversy. Secondly, in its discussion of wages, profits 
and the status of the worker, the new encyclical clarifies the Church’s 
teaching, and also shows that despite the reforms that have already 
come about, in some measure in response to the earlier encyclicals, 
much still remains to be done. Thirdly, it calls attention to the de- 
pressed state of agriculture relatively to industry, and sees in this an evil 
to be remedied. Finally, far greater attention is paid in this latest 
encyclical to international economic questions than in Rerum Novarum 
or even Quadragesimo Anno. 

One Catholic M.P. appears to have found in the new encyclical 
support for the Welfare State as it exists in Britain to-day, whilst a 
correspondent writing to one of the Catholic papers has suggested that 
countries wishing to put the social encyclicals into practice would do 
well to copy our National Health Service. It is difficult in the extreme 
to see how any unprejudiced reader could draw such conclusions 
from reading the Encyclical: ‘..... the presence of the state in the 
economic field, no matter how widespread and penetrating, must not 
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be exercised so as to reduce evermore the sphere of freedom for the 
personal initiative of individual citizens’, Even where individuals are 
quite powerless to act alone, it does not mean that the state must step | 
in (except, perhaps, in a supervisory capacity), for men can join to- | 
gether in voluntary associations. These ‘intermediary bodies in which 
above all* social action tends to find its expression and its activity should | 
enjoy an effective autonomy in regard to the public authorities, and 
pursue their own specific interests in loyal collaboration between them- | 
selves, subordinately, however, to the demands of the common good’. { 
Most Catholic authorities have accepted the view that State pro- 
| 





vision of social services may be justified where this is the only effective 
method. This is a far cry from trying to find in the encyclical support 
for state welfare and holding up a state health service as the ideal for 
other countries to copy. It is remarkable how complacent Catholics in 
this country have been about state social services except in one instance 
where they happen to feel exceptionally strongly about the kind of 
service provided by the State—education. 

The new encyclical again stresses the need to ensure that the ordinary 
worker receives an adequate wage, one that will enable him to ‘live a 
truly human life and to fulfil with dignity his family responsibilities’. 
To this end, wages cannot be left entirely to determination by the operation 
of the market forces of supply and demand, but must be determined in 
accordance with equity and justice, taking account both of the worker’s 
effective contribution to production and of the common good. 

This does not mean that market forces should not play a major part 
in wage determination. How else can wages be fixed so as to take 
account of the worker’s contribution to production? The market, how- 
ever, is an institution which should be made to serve the common good: ? 
we should not allow the market to be our master and refuse to interfere 
with its working, no matter what the circumstances. That was the error 
of laissez-faire. In the early days of the Industrial Revolution, workers 
were weak and unorganized, and the small number of employers in | 
any locality could easily get together and reach an agreement to keep | 
wages down.” To-day, in Britain, the workers are free to form trade ; 





Imy italics 
2The opponents of intervention in economic affairs were quick enough to 
condemn trade unions as an interference with the free working of the market, 
but they were less ready to condemn the informal agreements among employers 
which served to keep wages down. This error was not made, however, by the 
Classical Economists, and Adam Smith is particularly aware and critical of the | 
tendency for employers to get together in this way. f 
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THE NEW SOCIAL ENCYCLICAL 


unions, collective bargaining is the normal method of wage determina- 
tion, and where trade union organization is weak there are wages 
councils or similar statutory machinery for fixing legal minimum 
wages. There can be little doubt that the working of the labour market 
in Britain to-day secures a fair distribution of income between the 
owners of capital on the one hand and the workers on the other. 
Moreover, on the whole, it also establishes fair relativities between 
different grades of worker.’ 

The new encyclical is insistent, perhaps more explicitly than either 
of its predecessors, that the owners of capital are entitled to a just re- 
ward and no more. ‘Every effort must be made,’ the Pope writes, 
quoting the words of Pius XI, ‘that at least in the future a just share only 
of the fruits of production be permitted to accumulate in the hands of 
the wealthy’. And later, in his own words: ‘It is obvious that the de- 
mands of the common good, referred to both on the national and 
world level, are to be kept in mind where there is the question of 
determining the rate of return to be assigned as profit to those responsi- 
ble for the direction of the enterprise; also to the contributors of capital 
in the form of interest and dividends’ .* 

The ordinary shareholder in a company has the last claim on any 
assets in the event of the company having to be wound up. Even if the 
company is able to keep its head above water, it may not be able to pay 
a dividend on its ordinary shares, or it may be able to pay less than the 
shareholders expect. On the other hand, if a company does well, it may 
be able to pay a very handsome dividend on its shares. The shareholder 
is certainly entitled to some reward. He clearly runs greater risks of 
having to forego an income and of losing his capital than does the man 
who merely makes a loan to a company. He is therefore entitled to a 
rate of dividend that is greater than the rate of interest being paid on 


*For a fuller discussion, see M. Fogarty, The Just Wage, London, 1961. 

‘In the more advanced countries of the world, the direction of enterprises is 
likely to be rewarded by directors’ fees or salaries, which are fixed in amount. 
Directors tend, in fact, to become a special class of labour, working for a fixed 
reward. Their reward, however, may be fixed by themselves, and they should 
not take for themselves more than is just. Interest paid on loans made to the 
company will be at a fixed rate, and we can presume that the rate prevailing in 
an organized capital market is just. Dividends, however, may vary, and there 
is normally no legal upper limit. 
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loans.® There is, however, some finite yield on his investment that will 
make it attractive to him. The possibility of an unlimited return in the 
event of great success by the company is not necessary to induce in- 
vestors to subscribe to its shares. 

The Encyclical does not go into detail on the subject of how precisely 
the just rate of profit is to be determined. The concept of a just rate of 
profit is not one that has received anything like the attention that has 
been given to the just wage or the just price. In part, this is because 
profit is in the nature of a residual. If a just price is charged for the 
finished product, a just price paid for all materials used, a just wage paid 
to the labour employed, the profit that remains must be a just rate of 
profit. This is satisfactory so long as there is stability in economic 
relationships and a well-established common estimate of the value of a 
product exists to determine the just price, or so long as there is a 
sufficient element of competition to create such an estimate in a changing 
economy. In a competitive market, we can assume that firms have to 
pay a just wage for the labour they employ, a just price for all materials 
they buy and so on. In such a market, too, the price cannot long remain 
above the level that leaves the enterprise earning a ‘normal profit’, that 
is one which enables it to pay such dividends to its shareholders that, 
should it want to raise more capital, new investors would find its shares 
attractive. This, then, would be the just rate of profit, the rate necessary 
to make investment attractive, and one, which it could rightly be said, 
represented a common estimate of the contribution made to production 
by the provider of capital. 

To-day competition is no longer the general rule, and we cannot rely 
on the force of competition to keep profits within just limits. Neverthe- 
less, we can still take this rate of profit which is just sufficient to make 


investment in a company’s shares attractive as determining the just | 
profit, and we can say, furthermore, that a firm in a monopoly position | 


ought to fix its prices so that it earns no more than this rate of profit. 
Ideally, those responsible for the pricing policies of business enterprises 
should make their decisions with this principle in mind. The degree of 
risk varies from business to business, and the maximum rate of profit 


that the shareholder should be allowed in good times ought to be [ 


5This pattern is distorted at the present time by inflation. If a man lends money 
to a company, he will receive back at the end of the period the sum he originally | 
lent. If prices have risen, this sum is worth less than it was when he lent it. | 
Ordinary shares, on the other hand, are likely to appreciate in value during a | 
period of rising prices. Therefore, the lender may expect a rate of interest under | 


such conditions that is higher than the yield on ordinary shares. 
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at will | higher in an industry where risks are great than in one where they are 
in the small. It is doubtful whether any kind of legal limitation of dividends 
ice in- ¢ could take account of this variation of risk. Nevertheless, if it proves 
impossible to secure a voluntary limitation of profits, it may be neces- 
ecisely sary to resort to legislation, even if this can secure no more than very 
rate of rough justice. 
at has The problem of profits to-day, however, is not so much that of vast 
ecause dividends distributed to shareholders as of undistributed profits being 
or the ! used to finance a company’s expansion.® In such cases, the Pope says, 


ze paid ‘We hold . . . that the workers should acquire shares in the firms in 
rate of which they are engaged’. At this point, it becomes extremely difficult 


nomic to follow the logic of the argument. The very existence of these profits, 
ue of a except in rather exceptional circumstances, is an indication that the 
re isa | company has exceeded the just price for its products and is bound in 


nging | commutative justice to lower its prices. It only makes things a little 
ave to | better if these ill-gotten gains are shared with the workers rather than 
aterials | retained by the owners of capital. Why, we may also ask, should the 


emain workers in this particular enterprise be entitled to receive in addition to 
t’, that their ordinary wages an additional reward in the form of shares in the 
's that, company? They have not necessarily worked more diligently or with 
shares greater skill than the workers in scores of other enterprises who receive 
essary } no such addition to their wages because these enterprises have adopted 
e said, | more moderate pricing policies. 
uction | In an earlier age, business enterprises were smaller, and men often 
owned their own workshop and tools and worked on their own 
ot rely materials. We cannot return to those conditions, but is it desirable that 


etthe- | the worker should also be a part-owner of the enterprise in which he 
) make ? works? This is certainly a tenable point of view, though we must not 
ne just | be blind to the many difficulties that arise. The modern economy is sub- 
sition | ject to far more rapid change than was the case before the Industrial 
profit. Revolution. A man who owned a workshop, tools, and the materials 
rprises | of his craft had an asset which was not likely to lose its value. He had 
sree of | something that was of value if he himself could no longer work. To- 
profit 5 day, demand may change quickly, a firm may be formed to market a 
to be j product that never really catches on. Much specialized machinery may 
become valueless though hardly used; firms may go bankrupt. Under 





money | 
a _ ‘Where such re-investment of profits is accompanied by an issue of bonus 

ent it |" shares to existing shareholders, i maintenance in the future of the same rate 
uring | of dividend on the increased nominal share capital means that the absolute sum 





tunder | distributed has increased. 
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such circumstances, it is not desirable that a man should invest all his 
savings in the firm for which he works, unless it is a large organization 
with many varied activities. It may be desirable, however, that most of 
the workers should have some share in the ownership of the enterprise, 
Even so, the way to this objective cannot be through distributing to 
the worker part of the ill-gotten gains of monopoly. 

The Pope is clearly anxious to raise the status of the worker. To 
quote his own words, ‘a human view of the enterprise ought un- 
doubtedly to safeguard the authority and necessary efficiency of the 
unity of direction, but it must not reduce its daily co-workers to the 
level of simple and silent performers without any possibility of bringing 
to bear their experience, keeping them entirely passive in regard to 
decisions that regulate their activity’. This is clearly implying that in 
general the workers should be taken into some kind of partnership in 
the enterprise. There seems no need, however, that this partnership 
should rest on the workers sharing in ownership. In the very nature of 
any enterprise, the workers qua workers are bound to be partners, and 
this should be more generally recognized. 

The Pope has asked that the workers be taken into consultation at 
all levels in the economy, right up to the international level, and he 
praises, in particular, the International Labour Organization to which 
each member country sends representatives of government, employers 
and workers. In this country, it is usual for the government to discuss 
questions of economic policy with the leaders of the T.U.C. At the 
national level, discussions between the two sides of an industry may 
cover a wide range of topics and is not limited to collective bargaining. 
It is perhaps at the factory level that the worker is frequently not con- 





sulted, and, as a result, he may feel his lack of status in the enterprise, 
no matter how widely consulted his representatives are at higher levels. 
A long section in the Encyclical draws attention to the depressed 


~— 








state of agriculture in many countries, and calls for all necessary action | 
to be taken to bring the standard of living of the farming community [7 
up to that of the industrial workers. Little is said about how this is to | 


be accomplished, except in the most general terms. The most concrete 
suggestion is that there should be ‘an effective system of regulation . .. 


to protect prices’. There are, however, many forms that such an effec- f 


tive system of price regulation could take. In Britain, we have preferred 
to leave the determination of prices to the free market, but we have 
protected the interests of the farming community by making deficit 
payments to the farmer where the market price he receives falls short 
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of the price the government has agreed to guarantee. Most European 
countries prefer to keep up the prices of agricultural goods for the 
benefit of their farmers by means of a protective tariff on imports. The 
aim is the same, the methods different, and the choice must be made on 
technical grounds.’ 

On the whole, we must regard this section of the encyclical as an 
invitation to study the problems raised by the depressed state of agri- 
culture relatively to industry. Only when the causes of this phenomenon 
are fully understood can we hope to find a really satisfactory solution. 
First, however, we should ask whether, in the long run, we wish to 
preserve British agriculture, for example, on its present scale. Why 
have so many countries tried to preserve their own agricultural com- 
munities—they may not have done enough for them, but that is an- 
other question—when it might seem possible for them to obtain 
supplies of agricultural products more cheaply from abroad: 

One factor in this is a widespread belief that the farming community 
can make a special contribution to the social stability of the country as 
a whole. A more cynical view is that in most of the countries of Europe 
the farming community is so large that no political party would dare 
tisk the wholesale loss of votes that would result from a policy of 
abandoning the protection of agriculture. Moreover, no country, in the 
past at least, could be really happy about being dependent entirely upon 
external supplies of food in time of war. Finally, the many workers 
now engaged in agriculture could not rapidly be absorbed into industry. 

We often hear of the danger that population growth will outstrip 
food supplies. If this danger really threatens the world, why is agricul- 
ture in such a bad way? Surely, if this were a real danger, farmers the 
world over would now be enjoying unparalleled prosperity: The 
explanation of this paradox lies in the distribution of wealth. Agri- 
cultural productivity is high in the advanced, industrialized countries 
of the West. A densely populated country like the Netherlands can 
nevertheless be, on balance, an exporter of agricultural produce. The 
poorer, underdeveloped countries of the world are in large measure de- 
pendent on their own, inefficient agriculture. In the more prosperous 
countries there may be vast surpluses of wheat that nobody will buy, 
whilst in other countries people are close to starvation. In the long run, 
therefore, we do need to preserve the farming communities in all 


"The probable necessity of changing our system of supporting British agricul- 
ture if we enter the European Common Market has been one reason for 
opposition to the idea of joining. 
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countries, and to enable agricultural output to be increased generally. 
As the underdeveloped countries of the world become wealthier and 
are able to start competing for the surpluses of the food exporting 
countries, we can expect a general rise to occur in farm prices and agri- 
culture generally will become very much more prosperous. The need 
for artificial measures to raise the standard of living of farming com- 
munities will disappear. 

This result could be achieved fairly quickly if there were a large 
scale programme of emergency aid to the underdeveloped countries. 
Such aid is needed, and one of the striking features of the new encyclical 
is the insistence of the Pope upon the duty of the richer countries of the 
world to assist those which are less fortunate. Catholics who have made 
a special study of social problems have long recognized, as have most 
people, the duty of the community as a whole to help its less fortunate 
members. Many Catholics and others have also realized that a similar 
duty may exist in the community of nations. This view has now been 
clearly endorsed by the Pope, and he has stated that such help should be 
given without undermining the independence of the aided countries. 

Emergency aid by means of outright gifts to enable the poorer coun- 
tries to raise their standard of living and to provide for their growing 
populations is necessary, but something more than this is required in 
the long run. One of the most urgent problems is to raise agricultural 
production in order to raise standards of nutrition and to feed rapidly 
growing populations. Since the war, food production has certainly in- 
creased more rapidly than population, but we should not be complacent. 
Improvements in hygiene and medical services could cut the death-rate 
in underdeveloped countries and increase the present rate of popula- 
tion growth quite appreciably. In most of these countries, agricultural 
productivity is low, and the scope for increasing food production by 
the introduction of the best techniques now practised in more prosper- 









a a 


ous countries is enormous. To bring this about, however, the farming ~ 


communities in the underdeveloped countries must be educated in new 


methods, and large quantities of capital will be required. So far, no ’ 


estimates have been made of the scale on which capital would have to 
be provided, and the practicability of providing it quickly enough to 


) 


meet the potential rate of increase in population. In the underdeveloped | 


countries, we would expect increased productivity from the land with 
smaller numbers employed. Opportunities for employment must there- 
fore be provided for a growing population in industry, and this means 
further capital is needed. 
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THE NEW SOCIAL ENCYCLICAL 


Underdeveloped countries cannot provide this capital for them- 
selves. Their standard of living is already painfully low by comparison 
with the industrial countries of the West. They cannot afford to divert 
resources to the production of capital goods, or to the production of 
goods for export in exchange for the capital goods they need. The 
capital must be provided by the richer countries. In what form is it to 
be provided? Some provision may be in the form of outright gifts, but 
a large part, perhaps the greater part, may have to be in the form of 
loans or direct investment. Where loans are made, the main possibili- 
ties are inter-governmental loans, borrowing by one country on the 
open market abroad, and loans by international agencies. Raising loans 
on the open market abroad is a sound enough policy, so long as lenders 
are prepared to take the risks involved. If lenders are hesitant to sub- 
scribe to loans being raised by foreign governments or agencies, inter- 
national lending must be channelled through other institutions. Lending 
by special international institutions created for the purpose may be 
preferable to loans from one government to another in so far as the 
danger of economic and political domination is reduced. Within limits, 
it is all to the good that business enterprises should be encouraged to 
invest in projects in the underdeveloped countries. Two qualifications 
must be borne in mind. First, private enterprise may not be willing to 
make such investments on the required scale. Secondly it is not desirable 
that they should do so on too large a scale, for then the danger of 
domination again arises. 

To-day, the obligation of assisting backward countries is widely ac- 
cepted in principle, though it has only been put into practice to a 
limited extent. One can see that it may not be all that difficult to secure 
approval for quite generous schemes for assisting the underdeveloped 
countries. The Marshall Plan to promote European recovery after the 
war shows the extent to which international generosity may go. As 
development takes place in the backward countries, however, we can 
expect economic problems to arise which will really test our charity 
towards these countries. If they borrow a large part of the capital re- 
quired for their development, they must ultimately pay interest on 
these loans. Such payments can only be made in one way: by sending 
to the creditor countries a greater volume of goods than is imported 
from them. There is a danger that when this stage is reached, the richer 
countries will be reluctant to face the necessary adjustments which 
should be made in their own economies and will seek to protect their 
own industries against the competition from these developing coun- 
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tries. To adopt this course is to be willing to help them while they are 
in a dependent state but to refuse to allow them to come to full maturity 
and to stand on their own feet. 


We should be deeply grateful for the lead given us in this encyclical, | 
, 

















but we should also remember that it is not a blueprint of an ideal social 
order. The drawing of a blueprint is a technical job demanding the 
collaboration of experts in many fields. We cannot expect the Church 
to do that job for us. We have been shown, however, the principles 
which should guide us. It is the duty of Catholic laymen at all levels to 
make those principles known and understood, and to study the ways 
and means of putting them into effect. 


The use of key-words in the 


PITS OO 


novels of Graham Greene— 
Love, Hate and “The End of the Affair’ 


DAVID LODGE 
Every creative writer worth our consideration ..... is a victim: a man 
given over to an obsession’, wrote Graham Greene in an essay on ; 


Walter de la Mare. Critics have not been slow in applying this state- 
ment to Mr Greene himself. He has been considered almost exclusively 
in terms of a few recurring obsessions: the vision of evil; the concept, | 
borrowed from Péguy, of the sinner at the heart of Christianity; the | 
theme of pursuit, and so on. 5 
This critical approach has contributed much that is valuable to the ; 

, 

F 


study of his work. Unfortunately it has, by obscuring its variousness, 
inadvertently supplied ammunition to those critics who like to dismiss | 
him as a mere manipulator of rigid and repetitive formulae. We can, | 
for instance label both The Confidential Agent and The Power and The 

Glory as ‘Pursuit’ novels. But this does not take us very far. Apart from | 


1The Lost Childhood and other essays (1951) p. 79. 
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THE USE OF KEY-WORDS IN THE NOVELS OF GRAHAM GREENE 


the fact that The Confidential Agent is an ‘Entertainment’, and The 
Power and The Glory a ‘Novel,’ the two books are of course entirely 
different. To determine the identity of each we must probe deeper than 
the obsessive symbol of pursuit, to the obsessive word. The key-word in 
The Confidential Agent is ‘trust’, presented mainly in its negative aspect 
as ‘mistrust’ or ‘distrust’. These three words occur at least sixteen times 
in The Confidential Agent. The irony of its title is therefore clear: the 
hero is a confidential agent who has confidence in nobody, and in 
whom nobody has confidence. The key-word in The Power and The 
Glory is ‘abandonment’, used eleven times in the novel, with many 
shades of meaning, but principally to establish the physical or geo- 
graphical abandonment of the part of Mexico in which the action takes 
place, and its spiritual abandonment by God, which only the whiskey- 
priest can prevent from being final.? 

It is not possible to discuss key-words in all the novels in a single 
article. I propose, therefore, to examine one novel, where this technique 
is used with striking effect: The End Of The Affair. A brief synopsis of 
the plot may be helpful. Maurice Bendrix has had a love affair with 
Sarah, who inexplicably severed their relationship after Bendrix had 
narrowly escaped death in a flying-bomb explosion. Two years later, 
Bendrix, still possessed by jealous hatred, meets Sarah’s husband Henry 
and learns that she is behaving strangely, and that Henry suspects a 
liaison with another man. Bendrix arranges to have Sarah investigated 
by a private detective, Parkis, and is put in possession of her journal. 
From this he learns that Sarah had been convinced that he had been 
killed by the explosion, and had prayed for a miracle to a God in 
whom she did not really believe, promising to give up Bendrix in re- 
turn for his life. Since that time, convinced that her prayer was 
answered, she has resisted the severe temptation to return to him, and 
has moved, despite herself, towards positive belief in God through the 
Catholic Faith. Thus enlightened, Bendrix begs her to return to him; 
but she refuses, and dies shortly afterwards. Bendrix, an agnostic, is 
bitterly resentful of the destructive effect of religion on their happiness; 
but he is disturbed by the aura of sanctity which surrounded Sarah in 
her last days; by information which establishes that Sarah, unknown to 
herself, had been a baptized Catholic; and by certain phenomena which 


*When Mr Greene in his Mexican travels, arrived at Villa Hermosa (the ‘port’ 
of The Power And the Glory) he wrote: ‘One felt one was drawing near to the 
centre of something—if it was only of darkness and abandonment’. The Lawless 
Roads (Uniform Edition, 1955) p. 139. 
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have the appearance of miracles performed through her intercession. 

One’s impression that The End Of The Affair is an elaborate study of 
love and hate on both human and divine levels, is strikingly confirmed 
by a statistical analysis of the novel. In a rough count I listed 298 occur- 
rences of the word ‘love’ or forms of it (i.e. ‘loved’, ‘lover’, lovely,’ 
etc.); and 106 occurrences of the word ‘hate’ or forms of it (‘hated’, 
‘hatred’, etc.). ‘Love’ is, of course, a very common word in modern 
fiction; but this still seems to me a remarkable number of occurrences, 
In The Heart Of The Matter, a much longer novel dealing with similar 
emotional relationships, there are only 162 occurrences of ‘love’ and 
its forms: in Scobie love is confused with more ambiguous feelings of 
pity and responsibility.? I discounted only one use of the word ‘love’ in 
The End Of The Affair on the grounds of its being empty of meaning— 
when the girl Sylvia replies to Bendrix’s invitation to dinner, ‘ “I'd 
love it’”.’4 In this novel even the epithet ‘lovely’, which has become 
virtually meaningless in modern colloquial speech, recovers its original 
significance. Sarah, addressing God, says: 

“What do you love most? If I believed in you, I suppose I'd believe 
in the immortal soul, but is that what you love? Can you really see it 
there under the skin? Even a God can’t love something that doesn’t 
exist, he can’t love something he cannot see. When he looks at me, 
does he see something I can’t see? It must be lovely if he is able to love 
it. That’s asking me to believe too much, that there’s anything lovely 
in me’.5 

In The End Of The Affair ‘love’ and ‘hate’ are often linked, by anti- 
thesis, synthesis or paradox. Within the quartet of the novel’s main 
protagonists—Bendrix, Sarah, Henry, and ‘that stranger I had paid 
Parkis to track down’,* God—love and hate operate in almost every 
possible permutation. So complex is this web of conflicting and am- 
biguous emotion, that it is almost impossible to unravel without a 
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lengthy and detailed analysis of the novel which would be beyond the © 
scope of this article. But the main themes of The End Of The Affair may © 


be described as follows:— 
In writing his account of the ‘affair’, Bendrix is swayed alternately 
by the love he has felt for Sarah, by the hate which her apparent deser- 


3Most critics of The Heart Of The Matter have recognized that ‘pity’ is a key- 
word in the novel. It occurs thirty-one times. But ‘responsibility’, which occurs 
twenty-nine times, is of equal importance. 

“The End Of The Affair (Uniform ed., 1955) p. 197. 

5p. 119. Sp. 164. 
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THE USE OF KEY-WORDS IN THE NOVELS OF GRAHAM GREENE 


tion has generated, and by the peculiar mixture of love and hate called 
‘jealousy’. “This is a record of hate far more than love’, he states at the 
outset of his narrative.’ Later he describes it as ‘a long record of 
jealousy’.* Further on he becomes conscious of the ambiguity of his 
emotions: 

‘When I began to write I said this was a story of hatred, but I am 
not convinced. Perhaps my hatred is as deficient as my love. I looked up 
just now from writing and caught sight of my own face in a mirror 
close to my desk, and I thought, does hatred really look like that: For 
I was reminded of that face we have all of us seen in childhood, looking 
back at us from the shop-window, the features blurred with our breath, 
as we stare with such longing at the bright unobtainable objects 
within.’ 

The image suggests that Bendrix’s misery proceeds from a sense of 
deprivation, deprivation of something which he dimly perceives Sarah 
to have possessed, and which exerts its influence on him after her death: 
faith. Faith itself, however, touches him through hate: ‘ “I hate You, 
God, I hate You as though You existed”’.”!° Similarly Sarah finds her 
way to God through an irrational, but understandable resentment 
against him because by accepting her vow he deprived her of Bendrix: 
‘If he exists, then he put the thought of this vow into my mind and I 
hate him for it’.! Again and again the close interrelationship that exists 
between love and hate is emphasized, culminating in this involved 
passage (in which Bendrix is the ‘T’): 

‘I lay down on my bed and closed my eyes and I tried to be reason- 
able. If I hate her so much as I sometimes do, how can I love her? Can 
one really hate and love? Or is it only myself that I really hate? I hate 
the books I write with their trivial unimportant skill, I hate the crafts- 
man’s mind in me so greedy for copy that I set out to seduce a woman 
I didn’t love for the information she could give me, I hate this body 
that enjoyed so much but was inadequate to express what the heart felt, 
and I hate my untrusting mind, that set Parkis on the watch who laid 
powder on door bells, rifled wastepaper baskets, stole your secrets. 

‘From the drawer of my bedside table I took her journal and opening 
it at random, under a date last January, I read: ““O God, ifI could really 
hate you, what would that mean?” And I thought, hating Sarah is only 
loving Sarah and hating myself is only loving myself. I’m not worth 
hating... . Nothing—not even Sarah—is worth our hatred if You exist, 
except You. “And I thought sometimes I’ve hated Maurice, but would 


%p. 1. 8p. 60. ®p 64. 10p, 236. Up, III. 
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I have hated him if I hadn’t loved him too? O God, if I could really 
hate you..... mas 

Of equal importance to the love-hate theme, is the correspondence 
which is established between human, i.e. sexual love, and divine love. 
Reviewing The End Of The Affair, Evelyn Waugh remarked on the 
poverty of the English language when required to describe sexual ex- 
perience: 

‘The story deals extensively with sexual relations and here any writer, 
however skilful, is gravely handicapped by the lack of suitable words 
er Mr Greene often uses the term “make love” to describe sexual 
intercourse. Normally that is an inoffensive euphemism, but here, 
where love is often used in its high spiritual sense, there is an ironical 
twist in the phrasé ‘which frustrates the writer’s aim.’ 

This is a strangely defective judgment in what is otherwise a percep- 
tive and sympathetic review. It is surely manifest that Mr Greene’s in- 
variable use of the term ‘make love’ is deliberate: the semantic inter- 
changeability of terms describing human and divine love points to a 
deeper mystery of identification, of which even Bendrix has an obscure 
intimation: 

‘The words of human love have been used by the saints to describe 
their vision of God: and so, I suppose, we might use the terms of prayer, 
meditation, contemplation to explain the intensity of love we feel for 
a woman. We too surrender memory, intellect, intelligence, and we 
too experience the deprivation, the noche oscura, and sometimes as a re- 
ward a kind of peace. The act of love itself has been described as the 
little death, and lovers sometimes experience too the little peace. It is 
odd to find myself writing these phrases as though I loved what in 
fact I hate.’!4 

Some readers have been offended by the frank carnality of the sexual 
relationship described in The End Of The Affair. This problem always 
resolves itself into a question of private taste; but at least it is demon- 
strable that the sexual element in the novel is an essential part of its 
theme. Bendix is in erotic rivalry with God for the possession of Sarah. 
He broods repeatedly on the crisis of the act of love, characterized by a 
quality of abandonment. Parkis retrieves from Sarah’s wastepaper 
basket a fragment of what Bendrix believes to have been a love-letter 
to another man: 


‘I know I am only beginning to love, but already I want to abandon 


12pp. 224-5. 13The Month Sept. 1951, p.175. 
M4The End Of The Affair, p. 52. 
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THE USE OF KEY-WORDS IN THE NOVELS OF GRAHAM GREENE 


everything, everybody but you: only fear and habit prevent me’.15 

Bendrix’s jealousy is particularly aggravated by her use of the word 
‘abandon’ : ‘reading her letters to my unknown successor would have 
hurt less if I hadn’t known how capable she was of abandonment’.!¢ In 
fact, as Bendrix later realizes, Sarah’s words were addressed to God, and 
the abandonment was the soul’s abandonment of itself to His love. 

Sarah, however, is a sensual woman, and her love of God proceeds 
from her capacity for carnal love. This connection is subtly employed 
to create an apologia for the materialism of the Catholic Faith—statues, 
crucifixes, the dogma of the Resurrection of the body, et cetera. When 
Sarah first enters a Catholic Church she ‘hated the statues, the crucifix, 
all the emphasis on the human body. I was trying to escape from the 
body and all it needed’.1” She would prefer, she thinks, to believe in a 
God ‘that would have no relation to ourselves, something vague, 
amorphous, cosmic..... like a powerful vapour moving among the 
chairs and walls’.1® Later in her train of thought she recalls a scar on 
Bendrix’s shoulder, which he received when protecting another man 
from a falling wall. ‘And so I thought, do I want that body to be 
vapour (mine yes, but his?), and I knew I wanted that scar to exist 
through all eternity. But could my vapour love that scar? Then I began 
to want my body that I hated, but only because it could love that 
scar’.!® She ‘no longer felt any hate of those statues’.?° The transition 
from Maurice to Christ is made in sexual terms: 

‘And of course on the altar there was a body too—such a familiar 
body, more familiar than Maurice’s, that it had never struck me before 
as a body with all the parts of a body, even the parts the loin-cloth 
qomcesied ....... I looked at that material body on that material 
cross and I wondered, how could the world have nailed a vapour 
there 2”! 

Mr Greene has travelled a long way from the naive dualism of The 
Man Within (1929), in which sexual love, represented by the trollop 
Lucy, is evil, and the chaste love of Elizabeth is good; from the Mani- 
chaean disgust with the flesh which is depicted with a certain horrified 
fascination and sympathy in the Minty of England Made Me (1935) and 
in the Pinkie of Brighton Rock (1938). 

The purpose of this essay has been to draw attention to a neglected 
aspect of Graham Greene’s art. Although I have discussed only one 
novel in detail, the study of key-words can, I believe, be usefully applied 


ms $9. 16p, 81. 17p, 130. 18 Tbid, 19), 131. 20 bid. 
pp. 132-3. 
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to other novels by him. In almost every case we find that his vivid 
imagery, shrewd observation of character, and thoughtful meditations 
on the human situation, are anchored to a particular word or group of 
words, in which the theme of the novel is epitomized, and through 
which the latter is communicated to the reader. An analysis of this 
technique does, I think, reveal him as a serious literary artist who 
utilizes the resources of language more fully than some critics are pre- [ 


pared to acknowledge. 


Russian Opinion 
THE PATRIARCH OF MOSCOW AND THE COUNCIL 


Since the new Oecumenical Council was announced, the Patriarch of Moscow | 
has more than once declared the attitude of his church towards it. The first time 
he did so was in answer to a report in I] Tempo (19th May 1959) that the Papal 
Nuncio in Vienna, Mgr Dellepiane, had been in touch with Orthodox bishops 
sent from Moscow to arrange for Russian participation in the Council. This 
story the Patriarch denied outright in a short and dignified announcement pub- | 
lished in Izvestya (21st June 1959), and it was added that the Russian Church | . 
neither had considered nor would consider taking any part in what was regarded | 
as a strictly domestic affair of the Roman church. Nothing further appears to [ 
have been said about Mgr Dellepiane and the Orthodox bishops, either by II 
Tempo or by the Vatican, so we can only believe that the Patriarch was telling ; 
the truth. No doubt the story in I] Tempo made things no worse than they 
would have been anyway, but even on so small a scale it seems a pity that a 
fresh example should have been given of that curious lack of feeling which the |~ 
West seems fated to show when approaching the schismatics of the East. 
The second occasion when the Patriarch mentioned the Council was during a | 


stay in Istanbul on his return from a pilgrimage to the Holy Land. His spokes- , 


man repeated what is for the most part the usual Eastern view, that the Ortho- 7 
dox churches are already united, and that any step towards union with Rome 
would have to depend upon the Pope’s renunciation of his claim to infallibility | 


and, what is more unusual, his acceptance of the dogmatic reforms of the | 


Orthodox church. A specifically Russian worry was voiced when the Patriarch 
was in Athens, and his spokesman said that if there were to be any question of 
meeting the Pope for discussions on reunion, then the Russian church would i 
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RUSSIAN OPINION: THE PATRIARCH OF MOSCOW AND THE COUNCIL 


have to negotiate on her own account and would not accept the lead of 
Constantinople. The independence of the Russian church and the extent of her 
authority has been an anxiety since the twenties, and it is particularly important 
in the case of reunion, since from the purely political point of view, a return to 
Rome would be less impossible for the Greek or Byzantine than for the Russian 
church. 

The most recent and most elaborate statement of the Russian attitude to- 
wards the Council is given in the latest issue of the Journal of the Russian 
Patriarchate (1961, 5), in the form of an open letter to Cardinal Bea, President of 
the secretariat for Christian unity. The letter is headed Non Possumus in bold 
Roman type, as if to catch the Cardinal’s eye and make sure that this time he 
does not miss the point. The reason why they cannot come is that, ‘in accord- 
ance with the strict canonical rule of the Roman Catholic Church itself, Pope 
John XXIII cannot invite to the Council Orthodox Patriarchs as bishops of 
equal right and of equal worth to himself. Otherwise he would have to recog- 
nize a Council as the highest organ of power in the Church and so renounce 
the primacy and the dogma of infallibility, in a word return to that position in 
which the Western and Eastern churches found themselves before their separa- 
tion, which is of course unthinkable for Rome’. In this fairly formal wording 
there are two points of considerable interest. The first is that in Istanbul the 
Patriarch’s spokesman was reported as saying that the Pope would not only 
have to renounce Western innovations, but also to accept the reforms of the 
East, which were not specified. This should be the strictly logical claim of a 
body which believes itself to represent the complete and undivided Church. 
However in this statement from Moscow the Patriarch appears prepared to 
accept a return to the status quo of 1054, as if recognizing a real division of the 
Church, at least in the sense that neither side has since then had the right to 
continue to exert the Church’s power of dogmatic definition. This apparent 
mitigation of the claim of Orthodoxy to be the sole and complete embodiment 
of the one, true Church from which the West is in schism can be felt not in- 
frequently nowadays. The other significant feature in the Patriarch’s present 
statement from Moscow is that the phrase ‘of equal right and of equal worth’ 
seems at least to overlook and almost to exclude the universal primacy of 
honour which the Pope has always been accorded by the older Orthodox 
churches. On a similar, but more dramatic, occasion when the Patriarch of 
Constantinople was able to return unopened the Pope’s invitation to the first 
Vatican Council because he had already read its terms published in the press, 
the words used of the Pope were ‘an equal among equals in point of dignity, 
but being first by canonical right and rank of his See’. This recognition of the 
Pope’s primacy of honour is rather carefully kept up by the older Eastern 
churches, both to emphasize their strict Orthodoxy, and to combat what they 
consider the Pope’s own more exaggerated claims. Russians may feel in a 
slightly different position here, since when the Patriarchate of Moscow was 
recognized by Constantinople in 1589 one cause for rejoicing was that Moscow 
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had now replaced Rome, which had fallen into schism, and so restored the 7 
number of Patriarchs to five; and a similar idea may be seen in the claim of the 7 
Tzars to continue the line of Roman Emperors. But more immediately this 

silence over the Pope’s supremacy is the natural accompaniment of the peculi- | 
arly Russian claim, voiced and acted upon since the Revolution, that within 

Orthodoxy all autocephalous Churches are of equal authority for every practi- F 
cal purpose, and especially in their right to rule Orthodox outside their national F Bar 
territories and to summon Pan-Orthodox congresses, rights which are tradi- |) yy, 
tionally reserved to Constantinople. Both in this understanding of Orthodoxy, | 


and in the attitude to the Pope consequent upon it, the Russians stand apart | yi 
from the older Orthodox churches. an 

The subsidiary reasons which the Patriarch has given in his letter to Cardinal Fy: 
Bea for his refusal to attend and so to recognize the Council are these: thenew 5, 
dogmas which have been ‘thought up’ to distinguish the Roman from the}... 
Eastern church; the likelihood of the Council being used for political aims; and), 
finally, the Pope’s inability to raise himself above ‘the contradictions of the } ae 
times’. The political accusation one may suspect as at least in part the Synod’s) |. 
tribute to its concordat with the State. It would be tempting also to read be | 44, 
tween the lines of the last excuse and imagine a delicate reference to the) 


Patriarch’s own entanglement in the ambiguities of the day, as a spiritual leader |) p,y, 
patronized by an atheist state. . . 
The immediate occasion for this latest and longest Russian reply to Pope po, 
John’s original appeal to separated Christians, more than two years ago when F inh 
he announced the Council, has been an interview given by Cardinal Bea to 1) T 
Giornale del Popolo and published also in Informations Catholiques Internationales | 
(No. 141, 1st April 1961, p. 5). After mentioning the appointment of Canon 
Powley, and more or less as an aside to some remarks about the Orthodox) yy,- 
churches in general, Cardinal Bea added that if the Patriarch of Moscowliked to 
send observers to the Council, as if to suggest that he follow the example of 4 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, then they would be welcomed and could take p,.. 
part in some of the preliminary work of the Council. As the Journal is quick to? 
point out, this means that no formal invitation will be sent, but merely that if/ 444 
the Patriarch likes to take the initiative he will not be rebuffed. The reader is 4, 
given to understand that if anything more specific were to be added to Pope”, 
John’s original address, then it might have been said more graciously, and more). +, 
directly. There is also to be felt a slight exasperation that the Patriarch’s previous) 54,4 
announcements, refusing to recognize the Council or have anything to do withy yey 
it, have been ignored. ‘ 
DENIS O'BRIEN) 
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/ national | Barcelona must be one of the most uninhibitedly spectacular cities in the world. 
are tradi- |) The width and straightness of its boulevards, the plumy hugeness of its foun- 
thodoxy, j tains, the richness of its contours and the abundant spaciousness of its plazas are 


and apart ' matched and offset by an unbridled grandiose fantasy in its public buildings, 
many of which look like folded cardboard mock-ups made full size by a film- 


Cardinal | designer of eccentric genius. Gaudi’s astounding Sagrada Familia, indeed, is only 
the new facade—the west front of an uncompleted project that looks like being many 
from the | more decades a-building. But it is none the less moving for that: perhaps even 
aims; and more so, inasmuch as to walk round the site is to experience, mutatis mutandis, 
ns of the * something like what the citizens of Chartres or Amiens must have felt as they 
> Synod’) watched the construction of their own cathedrals. At the city’s western end, 

read be dominating a steep eminence of public park, and presiding over a progeny of 
' or a smaller but architecturally no less elaborately splendid museums, stands the 
ual leader 


_ Palacio Nacional—normally the chief treasure-house of Catalonian art, but dur- 
© ing this summer host to an exhibition of international (if predominantly Spanish) 

to Pope & Romanesque art: while a companion exhibition is simultaneously in progress 
go when in Madrid. 


B whey I This last your chronically disorganized and lazy correspondent did not con- 
nationales trive to visit: and to be sure the amount of time which the consciousness of a 
of Canon carload of hot and irritable dependents permitted him to spend in the Palacio 
rthodox Nacional was derisory in view of what there was to see. Entire apsidal frescoes 
wliked to have been peeled from remote village churches and reassembled in these vast 
ample of | and airy halls. Column capitals and large statuary groups (most notably two 
ould pe Descents from the Cross, both Spanish, of indescribable tragic beauty) are 
quick by ranged against ample and luminous wall-spaces; while glass cases display missals 
ly oi if and manuscripts of superlative quality, not to mention chasubles, reliquaries, 
reader is 


ciboria and the like. No detailed commentary on such profusion is possible here. 
to Pope) I can only offer, in the first place a wholehearted tribute to the initiative as well 
ind more _asto the skill in presentation of the organizers, and secondly a few generalized, 
previous) random, and all-too-personal reflections on the Romanesque; which for 
» do with} brevity’s sake shall be numerically tabulated. 

; 1. Allowing that it is meaningful to speak of the Romanesque en bloc in 
0 BRIEN’ contradistinction to the Gothic en bloc (and I think it is, if we take Abbot Suger’s 
reconstruction of St Denis from about 1130 on as the watershed between them) 
why do I, in common with many of my contemporaries, react with readier and 
deeper emotion and less obligatory exercise of the antiquarian imagination to 
the first than to the second: A friend once said to me “The Gothic has no sense 
of wall’. Suger would justly have resented this, since a major objective of 
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Gothic engineering was, as we all know, to admit light through the gaps in a 
leaping, attenuated bony-structure of rib-vault, pier and buttress: and without 
those gaps where would be the vitraux of Chartres or Bourges, than which 
nothing ever made by man is more beautiful? For all that, there is something 
about the foursquare fortress-like blankness of a Romanesque fagade, set off by 
the occasional sharp and deep incision of arcade, window or portal which is 
essentially in accord with present-day sensibility, both religious and sculptural. 
Its tragic, beleaguered, defensive overtones relate only too obviously to our 
times: but paradoxically there is also a feeling of tubbiness, unshakeability, vol- 
ume and mass which is as consoling as a home-made loaf. Such a building would 
be pleasurable to pick up, weigh in the hand and fondle, supposing one were 
some sort of aesthete-Cyclops able to perform the feat. There would be much 
less temptation to handle a spiky object like Rheims cathedral, superb though it 
most certainly is. 

2. Coming down to detail—and by this I mean the sculpture—what differ- 
ences are noticeable here? For me, again the Romanesque typically excels the 
Gothic in the matter of volumetric sense. Take those columnar saints and pro- 
phets who support the voussoirs of the south portal at Chartres, for example: 
admittedly they are marvels of dignity and spiritual force. But not one of them 
has as much front-to-back penetrability or sense of movement in deep space as 
have, say, the archangels at either end of the west front of St Gilles. Gothic 
sculpture exists in space, yes: any three-dimensional object does. I am talking 
here about the extent to which the beholder is made to experience space—and 
while late Gothic sculpture became increasingly free in its movement in depth, 
it also became increasingly slick: an adjective never in the remotest degree 
applicable to works done before about 1100. 

3. Coming to still finer detail: what a marvellous sense of linear incision the 
Romanesque has! Only certain Benin bronzes and some vintage Chinese 
Buddhas can compare with it. Locks of hair, the curls of beards, whorls and 
fluttering fringes of drapery, the veins of acanthus leaves, the feathers of a 
Johannine eagle—everywhere there is fluting and hatching as fine-cut as a 
cockleshell and as organically strong. This extreme delicacy of finish would 
perhaps not move us—might even repel us—if it were found embellishing 
forms of a sophisticated, a world weary or a knowing ambience. Coupled as it 
is with an iconography, a mise-en-cadre, of vernal peasant directness and inno- 
cence, it has the same sort of poignancy as the agile grace-notes of a reed-pipe 
might affect us with, or the flowering descants of a primitive Christmas carol. 

5. Romanesque metamorphic zoology. What is the meaning of those strange 
and various creatures, those men-that-become-lions-that-become-plants, those 
wolves-that-become-fish-that-become-dragons, which everywhere proliferate 
and entwine and disappear and re-emerge in these endlessly inventive carvings? 
Has any learned man ever collated and studied their symbolism, or are we to be 
content to regard them as mereamiablecaprices of the ignorant? Every precedent 


in the history of art inclines us to believe that nothing happens—particularly in 
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an age highly conscious of symbol and emblem—quite ‘by accident’. However 
it may be in the case of all this by-play of animal fantasy, a message emerges 
therefrom which is of prime relevance to our own times (as witness the constant 
recurrence of the metamorphic idea in modern art, most notably that of Picasso 
and the Surrealists). This message is, in short, what somebody has called the 
all togetherness of everything, or if you prefer a more pompous formulation, the 
universal inter-relatedness of phenomena. This concept (and its implications), is 
as fertile in potentialities for science and philosophy as any that could be named. 
The Romanesque civilization clearly had for birthright a type of awareness of 
created things which we ourselves are only slowly and painfully re-conquering. 
It had been forgotten as early as the mid-fifteenth century when the Palais 
Jacques-Coeur at Bourges was built. Around the fireplaces of this impressive 
mansion run exquisitely carved borders of vine-leaves and other vegetation, 
among which disport themselves the most life-like monkeys and rabbits and 
birds imaginable. In sheer accuracy of naturalism the ‘advance’ on the eleventh 
century is immeasurable. But something profound and precious has evaporated: 
the monkeys are just monkeys and the rabbits just rabbits—we are already in 
the cold clear light of ‘commonsense’ and prose, the light which the twentieth 
century likewise is obliged to live by. 

6. A footnote. On my travels I was lucky enough to see Le Corbusier’s new 
Dominican house at La Tourette. It is all, and more than all, that I had expected. 
The work of a single man (and not the collaborative output of a nascent 
civilization) working in an age of self-consciousness and religious confusion (and 
not in an age of simplicity and religious certitude) it nevertheless succeeds in 
making an architectural-sculptural-metaphysical statement as serious and 
majestic and moving as any Romanesque building I have seen. This one would 
have thought impossible. 

CHRISTOPHER CORNFORD 
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THE CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY OF SAINT AUGUSTINE, by Etienne Gilson; 
translated by L. E. Lynch; Gollancz; 42s. 


St Augustine’s ‘philosophy’ is Christian in quite a radical sense. He lived in an 
age when our concepts of ‘philosophy’ and ‘theology’ had not yet been dis- 
tinguished ; this had indeed scarcely been accomplished until almost the time of 
St Thomas. For Augustine, as for his contemporaries, ‘philosophy’ meant the 
love and pursuit of wisdom. After his conversion to Christianity, Augustine 
came to think of faith in the Word of God as the indispensable beginning of 
this quest. Faith opened the way for man to pursue the truth, and without it 
there could be no true philosophy. Faith, though itself a mere blind beginning, 
was thought of as the necessary setting and condition of the growth of 
understanding in the mind. Philosophy had no home outside the realm of 
faith. 

M. Gilson’s Introduction a l'étude de saint Augustine, of which the second (1943) 
edition is now offered us in an English translation, was not, of course, intended 
to serve as an introduction to all aspects of the study of Saint Augustine. It was, 
as the title of the English version suggests, an introduction to those themes of his 
reflection which, to us, in retrospect, would appear to belong most to the realm 
of ‘philosophy’ as understood in modern times. M. Gilson’s magisterial exposi- 
tion of these themes has been an essential aid to any student of Augustine's 
thought. For Augustine’s own presentation of his reflection is, in sharp contrast 


to the medieval summae, wholly unsystematic. Much of it is shaped by the | 


immediate needs of controversy, or by the form of the biblical commentary, 
not to mention the multifarious demands of his correspondents and congrega- 
tions; his thinking and writing are cast in the moulds of the late antique literary 
and oratorical traditions; and above all, they bear the stamp of his own 
intellectual and spiritual struggles. To distil from so complex a body of writings 
a coherent account of a ‘philosophy’ and to present this with the clarity and 
scholarship of M. Gilson’s study is a very considerable achievement. The pub- 
lishers have rendered a signal service in placing it at the disposal of an English- 
reading public, and doing so at a very reasonable price. 

The translation is prefaced by a slightly querulous foreword in which M. 
Gilson defends the value of studying St Augustine; a defence one would have 
thought scarcely necessary even on the far side of the Atlantic. The English 
translation reads well, and where I have compared it with the original, seems 
accurate. The bibliography has been brought up-to-date, but this gain is off-set 
by the abolition of the original division by topics. The notes have been relegated 
to the end of the book; they are essential to an intelligent reading of the work, 
and the book is hardly likely to be read by anyone who might be put off by 
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footnotes. The publishers’ irresponsibility in placing them at the end (in a 
section which, adding insult to injury, they entitle “‘Appendix’) makes the use 
of the book very much more difficult than it need be. If many English readers 
will prefer to use the book in the original French, the blame will not lie with 
the translator. 

R. A. MARKUS 


THOUGHT, GOD, AND THE COMMON MAN, by Philip Villiers Pistorius; 
Bowes and Bowes; 25s. 


Professor Pistorius of the University of Pretoria has been led by his interest in 
the irrational factors which affect behaviour to write a work of epistemology 
dealing especially with the relations between logic and value. His book contains 
the following philosophical theses which I have stated as far as possible in his 
own words and followed by references to the pages on which they appear. 

The nature of the human mind is best investigated by introspection (19,66). 
A human being is a volitional animal with a rational apparatus (26); that is to 
say, he consists of an inner core or unknown x in whom volition is vested 
(25,68), plus a logical faculty, which includes sense-organs, which is the absolute 
servant of the unknown x (40,75). The unknown «x selects data and chooses 
values for the logical faculty, which functions purely mechanically (23,25,35). 
Free will is exercised by means of a causal chain which runs from the unknown 
x through the logical faculty to the physical organs of behaviour (115). A man’s 
body is part of his environment, not part of himself (75). The logical faculty is 
‘a mysterious clearing house, where the incorporeal judgment of the volitional 
subject is translated into physical action’ (77). 

Knowledge is a process (17). What a man knows may be false (passim). We 
can know only what we can visualize; concepts are mental images (13,86). 
Logic is an empirical science, conditioned by experience and corrigible by 
experience; it differs from person to person (passim). 

Value is a relation between facts and a volitional subject (44). For those who 
accept religion the highest good is a categorical imperative based on a relation 
between man and the divine (64). God is a logic-transcending person, a supposi- 
tional knower to whom the essence of reality precedes its existence (65,71,118). 
Though the unknown «x is in mediumless contact with God, divine revelation, 
because exempt from logic, is unprovable and incommunicable; dogma is a 
‘pseudo-logical knowledge-content masquerading in the guise of logic- 
transcending universality’ resulting from the attempt to visualize the ontological 
essence of God (98,113). God’s existence cannot be proved, but whether He 
exists or not does not greatly matter, for there is a widespread belief to that 
effect, and ‘the axiological impact of a knowledge-content is not dependent on 
the ontological reality of that knowledge-content but on the subjective certainty 
that it is real’ (112). The only essential element in the concept of God is the 
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notion of all-inclusiveness (124). 





The conclusion of the book is that the volitional subject must review his | 


system of values in the light of an absolutely-objective knowledge-content, 
namely, God or the totality of reality (140). 

Anyone acquainted with philosophy will have no difficulty in recognizing 
this anthology of once-fashionable mistakes, culled in fairly equal proportions 
from Descartes, Hume, Kant and Hegel. The theology will be equally familiar 
to any reader of Pascendi. The jargon is at first disconcerting (within two pages 
we get the following hyphenations: ‘knowledge-process’, ‘axiologically-loaded 
knowledge-contents’, ‘thought-structure’, ‘value-free’, “generically-objective’, 
‘generically-human’) but one soon learns to translate, e.g., ‘axiologically. | 
loaded’ into “biassed’ and “knowledge-content’ into ‘belief’. 

Amid this thicket of errors, there are some acute observations and interesting 


nc 


sl Fr 


discussions, such as that of the temporal priority of emotive over factual dis- 


course in a child’s history (p.11), and that of the three types of values, human, 
social and individual (pp.88ff ). 

But to an English reader, the major interest of the book is in the constant | 
references to South Africa (pp.31,36,56,90,94). Not that South Africa is 
expressly mentioned—we read instead of ‘a suppositional invididual A who 
lives in a multi-racial and multi-lingual country’—but it seems clear that what 
originally interested the author in his subject were the attempts made by 
practising Christians to rationalize their support for apartheid. To write even 


guardedly on these topics in South Africa at this time may well call for real [ 


er 





courage. It is much to be regretted that Professor Pistorius’ philosophical qualifi- 


cations were not adequate to his high intentions. 
ANTHONY KENNY | 


SENSATION AND PERCEPTION, by D. W. Hamlyn; Routledge; 25s. 


The preface suggests that a historical survey ofa particular philosophical problem 
may provide an illumination not available in general histories. The history of 
the treatment of sensation and perception, extending from the pre-Socratics to 
the present day, has as its guiding thread an excellent refinement of Reid's 
distinction between the two, and the result is certainly better than I would have 
thought possible before reading this book, although still not entirely free from 


those pseudomorphisms which are the standard curse of stock-story genera } 


history: the field is still too large, in spite of the restriction of topic. Yet the 
treatment of the modern and contemporary period, and the general discussion 
contained in its last chapter, are quite irreplaceable, and endow the work with 


a 


! 





a value which goes well beyond its obvious minimal use as a starting point 


for discussion. /s 


Throughout, the epistemological, the logical (conceptual) and the psycho- | 
logical (factual) strands of theories are meticulously distinguished, with the | 
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usual assumption that the last two of the three shall never meet. On this basis 
the author is able to accuse Aquinas of turning Aristotle’s conceptual analyses 
into psychological explanations. Should it turn out, however, that (as I think) 
Aquinas quite consciously renounces this divorce, at least in the form in which 
our contemporaries accept it, then the accusation needs to be modified. In- 
cidentally, Aquinas’ commentary (Lib. II, lect. 2) on De Anima suggests at 
least one way of removing Hamlyn’s puzzlement (pp. 22-23) about Aristotle’s 
statements on the mutual implication of hearing and sounding: ‘actual’ sounding 
would then be interpreted as heard sounding. True, the resulting conceptual co- 
ordinates are queer to our way of thinking, but this would be just another 
reminder of the necessity for that awareness of such distortions which Hamlyn 
is quite capable of displaying elsewhere. 

The discussion on pp. 72-73 would have been improved if it had been made 
clear that for Descartes the divine guarantee applied to the Teaching of Nature 
(the instinctive impulse to believe) only insofar as it was incorrigible by the 
Natural Light (the faculty of clear and distinct ideas). As things stand, these 
pages suggest that Descartes held that God guaranteed the Teaching of Nature 
tout court, so that Descartes would be committed to holding that secondary 
qualities are in physical objects were it not for the fact that he considered God’s 
veracity to be a ‘weak consideration’ (p. 73) at this point. In fact that veracity is, 
for Descartes, a strong consideration in showing that secondary qualities are not 
in bodies, and this insofar as the Natural Light, as opposed to the Teaching of 
Nature, is the object of divine guarantee. Again (p. 93), Berkeley did not reject 
the ‘metaphysical notion’ of ‘substance’, but only that of material substance, 
retaining spiritual substance. On the fifth line from the foot of p. x, ‘perpetual’ 
should surely read ‘perceptual,’ the ‘fo’ on p. 173 ought to be ‘for,’ and on line 
28 of p. 195 one should, I think, read ‘application of a scheme of concepts’. 


DESMOND PAUL HENRY 


THE WRITER'S DILEMMA, introduced by Stephen Spender; Oxford Univers- 
ity Press; 128. 6d. 


This collection of essays originally appeared in The Times Literary Supplement 
under the non-committal title of “The Limits of Control’. A number of writers 
were asked to assess their role in a society which values technological progress 
more highly than the good of the individual. The contributors included novel- 
ists such as John Bowen, Lawrence Durrell, Nathalie Sarraute, William Gold- 
ing, Arthur Calder-Marhsall, Saul Bellow and Alan Sillitoe; a philosopher, 
Richard Wollheim; a pontiff, Arnold Toynbee; and Gerald Heard, whose 
classification escapes me. The book is introduced with a rather limp essay by 
Stephen Spender (surely a more elegant way could be found of saying that one 
of the contributors writes both prose and verse than by calling him ‘half 
novelist, half poet’:), followed by a reprinted TLS editorial, written in the 
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deadest, most platitudinous language imaginable, though not, alas, at all un- 
typical of that organ’s pronouncements. 

With such a variety of contributors, one would be entitled to expect a wide 
range of opinions and attitudes. Certainly there is great variation in the ability 
to communicate efficiently ; the liveliest prose is written by Mr Bowen and Mr 
Bellow, and the dullest by Dr Toynbee. But most of the contributors seemed to 
have been afflicted with the same uncertainty about what was expected of them; 
about what, in fact, they were supposed to say. It is significant that the most 
original contribution came from Richard Wollheim, who, as a trained philo- 
sopher, has the kind of mental agility required to cope with such decidedly 
vague terms of reference. There is a curiously similar gesturing in several of 
the essays, and many of them exhibit basically the same structure of argument. 
Yes, they say, things are very difficult for the writer in a technological age, and 
they are likely to get more so; but never mind, we must treat it as a challenge, 
and after all, the human spirit is ultimately indomitable. True enough, no 
doubt, but it is tedious to find the same fundamental platitudes repeated one 
after the other in different guise. There are certain more concrete suggestions, 
it is true; Mr Bowen is hopeful about the larger implications of television as a 
means of “keeping the lines open’, while Mr Heard puts a lot of faith in a 
chemical called lysergic acid diethylamide, a valuable source of religious 
sensations, apparently. Arthur Calder-Marshall writes from an avowedly 
Christian standpoint; his contribution stands out impressively in this context, 
though his theological implications seem rather nebulous. Sillitoe and Woll- 
heim, on the other hand, are resolutely anti-religious. 

I won't disguise the fact that this collection of essays seems to me worthless, 
and I cannot imagine why it was thought worth printing. But I think I can see 
why the contributions are so poor. The compilers of the series were obviously 
less interested in the writer as a writer—i.e. as a man who writes—than as the 
echt-individualist, in the familiar though quasi-mystical sense in which he 
features in liberal ideology. This second sense is perhaps more apparent in 
other languages than English: écrivain or scrittore carry a heavier charge than 
‘writer’. The contributors to the collection may be admirable writers when 
left alone, but I think that the consciousness of their being expected to appear 
in the second role inhibited them from saying anything very memorable. After 
all, to write novels about this or that aspect of the actual world is one thing; to 
talk articulately and fluently about the ‘writer’s dilemma’ is very much an- 
other thing, and calls for different talents. There are indeed people who do 
little else, but most of them are not interested in the serious business of writing, 
even if they once may have been. Lawrence Durrell obviously felt something 
of this unease, since he observes that what seems to be expected of the writer 
‘is to operate as a hardened committee man’, who will present the world with 
values in capsule form. “But’, he continues, ‘it is very doubtful whether he has 
anything to say which could be more original than the other pronouncements 
by public figures, for apart from his art he is just an ordinary fellow like every- 
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one else, subject to the same bloody flux of rash opinion, just as eager to lose a 
friend rather than forego a jest’. However, the sad truth is that in our society 
the writer may be sometimes exalted, sometimes neglected, and not infrequently 
persecuted; the one thing he will not be treated as is ‘just an ordinary fellow 
like everyone else’. 

BERNARD BERGONZI 


MODERN LITERATURE AND THE CHRISTIAN FAITH, by Martin Turnell ; 
Darton, Longman and Todd; 12s. 6d. 


Three lectures, making a book of 69 pages, scarcely provide sufficient elbow- 
room for a proper investigation of the formidable problem Mr Turnell has 
tackled. He travels rapidly over the literature of the last four centuries, and 
where he pauses—Donne, Crashaw, Hopkins, Patmore, Eliot, Forster, Law- 
rence, Woolf, Claudel, Greene, Mauriac—the ground is already well-trodden 
by visitors with more time at their disposal. Mr Turnell’s examples never sur- 
prise, though his comments occasionally do. Donne, for instance, gets a black 
mark against his superb sonnet, “Show me deare Christ, thy Spouse, so bright 
and clear’, because “there is an element of frivolity in the comparison between 
the believer and the “adventuring knights” pursuing a reluctant mistress’. 
Typical examples of Lawrentian abstraction and jargon,—‘stability of nulli- 
fication’ and ‘homogeneous amorphous sterility’ are strangely identified as 
‘symbols’. 

It is not, however, in such minor details alone that Mr Turnell is open to 
criticism. Beneath his urbane and graceful discourse there is a basic uncertainty 
of approach, which wavers uneasily between the historical and the evaluative. 
A sentence on the first page illustrates this well: ‘It is a matter of historical fact 
that in ages of settled belief men have tended to write well, and that in ages of 
declining belief they have gone out of their way to discover some system of 
belief, or some philosophy, which would provide them with a framework and 
give unity and shape to their artistic experience’. Taken separately, both terms 
of this proposition would be acceptable, but juxtaposed as they are they imply 
that men do not write well in ages of declining belief, which is certainly not 
acceptable. Shakespeare is the obvious example that comes to mind, and it is 
significant that Mr Turnell finds an unconvincing excuse for not discussing 
him, while at the same time insinuating, via Santayana, that Shakespeare’s work 
is weakened by its lack of an explicit moral framework. Mr Turnell protests 
that ‘I am not primarily concerned in this work to prove that one kind of 
literature or one writer is better than another. I simply want to describe the 
effect on writers of changes of belief which have taken place during the past 
four hundred years’. The trouble is that in his view these changes have always 
had a bad effect, an assumption that inevitably involves him in evaluations that 
often seem unfair and irrelevant, e.g. ‘the fundamental weakness of (Forster's) 
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work, as of Mrs Woolf’s, is a lack of faith’. And when we close the book we 
realize that the only author for whom Mr Turnell has unqualified admiration 
is Chaucer, secure in the medieval synthesis. I yield to no-one in my admiration 
of Chaucer, but I question the usefulness of supposing that Lawrence, Woolf 
and Forster would have been better writers, and Mauriac and Greene better 
Catholic writers, if the Renaissance and the Reformation had not happened, 
For these events did happen, and these writers are among the best we have. The 
human condition they study is our condition, and it is in assessing the success 
with which they articulate their insights into this condition, rather than in 
assessing the orthodoxy of these insights, that the literary critic will be most 
usefully employed. 

DAVID LODGE 


FAMILY PLANNING AND MODERN PROBLEMS, by Stanislas de Lestapis,S.].; 
translated by R. F. Trevett; Burns and Oates; 30s. 


The translation of Fr Lestapis’ book has been an eagerly awaited event. He is 
one of the foremost figures in Catholic circles who have occupied themselves 
with the study of family issues and is professor of sociology at the Institut Social 
de |’ Action Populaire in Paris. The work is divided into four sections. The first 
surveys the attitude to contraception amongst the main religious communities, 
the second answers some of the contentions made on its behalf, the third 
develops the position of the Church and the fourth considers the international 
implications of the ‘population problem’. 

The publishers introduce the book as offering the most complete and author- 
itative statement available of the Catholic position. The range of material, the 
thorough and wide grasp of the literature and the broad vision of the author 
certainly give adequate testimony to this claim. Yet in his attempt to destroy 
the claims and philosophy of contraception in favour of the natural and super- 
natural case for procreation, some sweeping generalizations are made which 
detract from and occasionally damage his cause. Thus on page 74 he sets out the 
changes which in his opinion would result from a contraceptive civilization. 
Amongst these he includes a premature sclerosis and a decline into spiritual old 
age of nations, a fixation of the sexual function at its ‘adolescent’ stage, re- 
pression of the maternal instinct, a decreased resistance to ‘sexual inversion’, a 
decline of masculinity amongst men and of feminity amongst women, an 
increasing toleration of homosexuality as well as imputing partial responsibility 
for the decline in the level of mental health, the failure of parents in their task 
as educators and the boredom of a civilization entirely preoccupied with a 
culture based on comfort and sexual satisfaction. The case made for such con- 
clusions falls very much short of any convincing level. Although the principle 
of multiple ca. -ality is acknowledged it is curiously ignored in the development 
of these themes. Also the frequent excursions in the psychological field are often 
of very doubtful validity. 
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Fr Lestapis’ treatment of the rational and doctrinal basis of the Church’s 
attitude to contraception is comprehensive, clear and precise. This section too 
includes an excellent development of the concept of periodic abstinence versus 
contraception and the use of the former as a means of furthering and deepening 
the spiritual life of the spouses. One of the disappointments of this book is the 
meagre attention accorded to the sexual act other than in terms of its procreative 
potential. While Catholic thought has clearly established the primary and 
secondary aims of marriage it has consistently ignored the development of the 
words of St Paul ‘For this shall man leave father and mother and shall cleave to 
his wife and the two shall be one flesh. The mystery here is great indeed. I 
mean in reference to Christ and the Church’. The mystery is indeed great, and 
one of the urgent contemporary tasks facing the Christian mind is its further 
exploration. If love is the key to the Mystical Body, then surely the sexual act 
has a vast store of unexplored potential. 

The final section which deals with the international problems of overpopula- 
tion shows a masterly display of expert sociological knowledge thoroughly 
impregnated and inspired by Christian principles. Although there is some un- 
evenness and at times excessive zeal this book has no rival and is fortunate in 
having the rare distinction of a translation which does it justice. 

J. DOMINIAN 


PROBLEMS IN PSYCHO-ANALYSIS: A SYMPOSIUM; Burns and Oates; 30S. 


It requires much concentration to take in the views of thirteen different authors 
giving their views on psycho-analysis and its offshoots. The temperament and 
styles are so different that I found a great deal of concentration, and a fair know- 
ledge of the Freudian ethos, essential to the evaluation of the different contri- 
butions. Added to this, the French language, however well translated, has its 
own idiom, its peculiar irony sometimes, and its condensation. It should be 
said however that some of the authors are Swiss, and one at least Austrian. There 
is a neat Preface, but we are not told by whom, or who was the Editor. 
Picking out some individual contributions may give some idea as to what the 
book is about and the kind of approach to these ‘problems’. First we might con- 
sider the chapter by Professor Baudoin of Geneva, on ‘Symbolic Behaviour and 
the Metamorphosis of Instinct’. He mentions the insufficiency of the old views 
about association, and the importance of emotion as a factor in the association 
of ideas. He then deals with the transformation and displacement of instinct 
and emotion, which Freud sought to clarify (it is unfortunate that the word 
‘transference’ has been used in translation since it has such a specific connotation 
in Freudian terminology). The idea of displacement is also applied to symbolism. 
No doubt but that symbolism is a key notion in our day, and it is discussed 
in the chapter by Professor Caruso (Director of the Vienna Circle for Depth 
Psychology) entitled “Towards a Symbolic Knowledge of the Human Person’. 
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He attacks the traditional way of knowledge in the Western world as too | © 
rational, and calls for a symbolic analogical form of awareness which is spiral Pon 
and not just rectilinear. What we need he says is ‘“Gnosis—but not gnosticism’, 
He also calls his system of psychology personalist, and says: ‘the Person is a red } ¥°' 
and living symbol of all the possible meetings between a concrete God and ma 4 30” 
in the concrete’. He calls neurosis an ‘existential heresy’, in other words, a | 
regression to, or a fixation at, a temporary stage of development. The under 5 1t: 
standing of the person, normal or neurotic, is based on the symbol, which is not htt 
just a picture but ‘a message, an encounter, a call’. 
He then discusses perception, the superego, and ambivalence, in relation to disti 
symbol, and thus, in a paradoxical and difficult chapter, illustrates an important 
thesis. sche 
There are chapters on Jungian and Adlerian psychology which are rather too layn 


expository and not critical. We might note in passing that for Jung “The symbol } ™™ 
always presupposes that the chosen expression is the best possible description, ar 
m 


or formula, of a relatively unknown fact; a fact however which is none the les 
recognized as existing’. A useful point is made that for Jung the ‘transference’ | “4 
has only relative importance; that it is a projective phenomenon which cannot will 





be forced, any more than one can force a belief. B | 
There is a longish section on ‘Psychoanalysis and Phenomenology’ which for | P™* 
one not at all familiar with the school of Husserl, Heidegger, etc., is bound to theo 
be rather unilluminating: as I found it. — 
Two chapters at the end by French priests are brilliant: “The Psychoanalyst Chu 
and the Confessor’ by Fr Marc Oraison, who is also a doctor of Medicine, and | the | 
‘Freud, Religion, and Civilization’ by Fr Louis Veirnaert. These are particularly | he 1 
pertinent in view of the recent warning of the Holy Office about the practice ts 
of psychoanalysis by priests; it remains essential that some theologians should und 
have an intensive and thorough grasp of this vital question. an 
The book tells us little or nothing about the authors, which is a pity. It | ™™” 
would also have added to the value and ease of comprehension if the Editor had | The 
undertaken the difficult task of linking all together, underlining the important | ™* ™ 
elements of criticism and guiding the reader to some extent; the Preface of only whi 
two pages indicates that he could have done this very effectively. seek, 
The book in short can only appeal to an instructed audience, and is by its the 
nature bitty, but it was worth translating and is well translated. 9 
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CHRISTIANS IN THE WORLD, by Jacques Leclercq, translated by Kathleen 
Pond; Geoffrey Chapman; 12s. 6d. 


WORLD CATHOLICISM TODAY, by Joseph Folliet, translated by Edmond 
Bonin; Newman Press; $3.25. 


Let it be said at once that Canon Leclercq has written a masterly and stimulating 
little book about laymen as they should be; and incidentally, it might be added, 
about priests as they should be as instructors of laymen. The author is one of a 
distinguished group of Louvain professors, and has managed to write one of the 
most profound popular books I have ever come across. Fundamentally the 
schemata are no doubt quite simple: the priest should form the layman, the 
layman should transform the world. In his spiritual function as mediator to 
men of God's grace the priest par excellence exemplifies the primacy of the 
spiritual in valid distinction from the temporal; the layman then goes on to 
make the principle of the Incarnation his own by Christian love leavening the 
temporal order to which he is by a real vocation committed. In practice no one 
will deny there are snags by the score. 

But because at long last we are coming to recognize the proper roles of 
priesthood and the lay state within the Church (two ecclesiastical functions, one 
theologian has called them) Canon Leclercq makes bold to say that only now 
are we approaching maturity in Christianity. No longer in theology is the 
Church to all intents and purposes identified with the ordained and the vowed, 
the priests and religious producing the goods for the layman to consume while 
he meekly fulfils his duties in life like any other good citizen: “What is the 
province of the laity: To hunt, to shoot, to entertain. These are matters they 
understand . . . ’ (from a letter sent by Mgr George Talbot to Archbishop 
Manning in 1867. Mgr Talbot lived habitually in Rome). Nowadays the lay- 
man as perhaps never before is called on to take the temporal order seriously. 
The world which is a stranger to Christ desperately needs him in its midst, as 
it needs the priest and religious to be fervently faithful to their own calling 
which demands of its nature to be somewhat apart. No longer need the layman 
seeking to devote his life to God necessarily feel obliged to direct his steps to 
the cloister: there is an arena in the world ready-made for heroic virtue, and 
Canon Leclercq looks forward to a new type of sanctity developed in saints at 
the coal-face and the bank counter. In the love of neighbour which is how the 
Christian expresses the social dimension of his morality he must not be content 
with individual acts of charity: lay people must use their talents to the full to 
influence the organization and institutions of their society, as likely as not an 
established disorder, as the author aptly terms it, and only if their commitment 
to the secular order is without false reserve will their charity be effective. The 
Catholic layman must not be encouraged to look to those officially Catholic 
countries which, while proud of displaying their allegiance, give irrefutable 
evidence of backwardness and oppressive injustice: no one derives from them 
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the notion that the true faith is a source of human progress. 


It all begins within the Church, and that is where it should end. The layman | 


must regard the society he is hoping to form as a support for the spiritual order, 
to realize the conditions for his fellow-men most perfectly to offer themselves 
to God, to find in the faith the superabundant fulfilment of their highest 
aspirations. A renewed activity must find its support and its term in contem- 
plation. Canon Leclercq is not afraid of hitting hard in order toimpress on us that 
we have as yet a long way to go: “One of the signs of religious decadence is 
that a non-believer entering a Catholic church during a Sunday Mass will not 
perceive that he is in the midst of a community at prayer’. 

There is little we need say about World Catholicism Today. It consists of 
superficial statistics, six chapters making rapid estimations in various fields; 
whereas all that is worthwhile in sociological appraisal is detail which will show 
light and shade, and that can only be had by more painstaking soundings than 
those Dr Folliet has made. Nevertheless for the really uninformed there is quite 
a lot of information. 

The translators of both books are to be commended. 

THEODORE TAYLOR, O., 


RETURN TO BELIEF, by Yvonne Lubbock; Collins; 21s. 


Return to Belief is the record of the author’s search for ‘some meaning and pur- 
pose in life’. Brought up a nominal Christian, she was for many years so 


much occupied with her profession that she did not choose to look beyond it, F 


but in middle life she came to see that the nominal agnosticism of many of her 
friends was merely a cloak for indifference. Deeply ‘absorbed in their snug 
pursuits’ they found it convenient to take the fashionable line that asking 
whether life had meaning was itself a meaningless question. But she ‘had seen 
the grinning skull’ and was not content. Mindful also of two theophanies ex- 
perienced in childhood, she set off alone to enquire of the great philosophies 
and the world religions (including Christianity) the truth about God and 
immortality. Her search was to take twenty years, and was to lead her to the 


Church. 


Her description of how she discovered Plato is impressive, for there are | 


advantages in coming to philosophy mature yet untaught, but in general her 
early steps seem rather slow and uncertain. It is only as she went on to study 
more recent philosophies that she was able to formulate with increasing dis 
crimination the questions she wished to ask, and as she tackles in turn Des 
cartes, Spinoza, Leibniz, Kant, Hegel and Kierkegaard her writing gathers 
momentum. In a sense the culmination of the book comes half way through, 
when she recognizes the choice that Kierkegaard put before her. 

If one looks to find a conventional happy ending the book will disappoint. 
Her last chapter “The Church’ contains a most salutary reminder that the image 
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which the Church presents to would-be converts—of emphasis on ‘peripheral’ 
rather than central dogmas, of incuriosity, of legalism, even of a failure to trust 
the God of truth—is a stumbling block which weakens her power to reveal the 
authentic ‘scandal’ of Christianity. For the rest, she tells us that ‘the end of one 
journey has been but the beginning of another, far longer and more arduous’ 
towards ‘the denial of self through grace to be the new man on the new way’. 
It is to be hoped that in due course she will report on her new journey. 
Paradoxically, the difficulty may turn out to be that it is not more arduous 
than the first, but less. Outside the Church we learn to flex our muscles so 
vigorously that we find it hard to accept that the yoke can be easy and the 
burden light. 

In her preface, Mrs Lubbock offers her book to other travellers like herself. 
Yet it may be doubted if this personal and subjective record is a book for the 
unconverted: it is a log-book of one explorer’s journey, not a map of the 
territory, and each convert is taken by a different route. Moreover there are no 
traveller’s tales here to stimulate the imagination of the stay-at-home; indeed, 
she is perhaps too anxious that all should be ‘decent and decorous’, free from 
‘blush-making exposures of a naked soul’ (who ever blushed for St Augustine?). 
The book is likely to be valued more highly by Christians who have not cared, 
or dared, to subject their faith to intellectual scrutiny, for it is impressive 
evidence of a vigilant integrity rewarded by a sober faith. But, above all, this 
book stands out as a single record of courage. This view may surprise the author, 
who constantly accuses herself of vacillation and cowardice, but she is courage- 
ous from the initial bravado of her setting forth, which matured into a steady 
endurance, to the last stubborn rearguard action against ‘the pursuit by the 
God-man’. 

One technical point: the writing is always lucid and sometimes brilliant, but 
the movement of the argument is at times slowed down by too faithful a 
mention of the names of other writers: these might fairly be relegated to the 
footnotes, particularly since Mrs Lubbock introduces into this book no ideas 
which she has not made her own. 

CHARITY JAMES 


THE POWER OF NON-VIOLENCE, by Richard Gregg; James Clarke; 6s. 


This is a revised edition of a book which first appeared in 1935. It has been 
brought up to date with an account of non-violent resistance offered to the 
Nazis in Norway and Denmark, and has an introduction by Martin Luther 
King with some account of the non-violent campaign of the Negroes in Mont- 
gomery. But the basis of the book still remains the experience of Mahatma 
Gandhi in India. The author, who is an American, spent some months with 
Gandhi in 1925 and has visited India several times since, so that he has a close 
acquaintance with both the theory and practice of non-violence in India. His 
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book is an attempt to work out systematically the moral basis of non-violeng 
and its application to mass movements, so that it can become a method of 
organized resistance to tyranny. The purpose of the book is to show that nom 
violence can by psychological and moral training become an effective method 
of resistance in the event of war or any serious conflict. The general principles 
and methods are admirable, but the weakness of the book is that it nowhere 
faces the problem of non-violent resistance to Communism. This is the real 
problem of the present day and it is a great pity that in bringing the book up 
to date, the author did not take this into consideration. Yet it remains true that 
the principle of non-violence as the basis of a moral life and of civilized society 
is of universal validity. The author does not write as a professed Christian, but 
many of his suggestions, such as the use of meditation in common, of manual 
work and works of mercy, will commend themselves to Catholics. Nom 
violence as a principle has yet to find its proper place in Catholic life and 
particularly in the monastic life. 

BEDE GRIFFITHS, 0.5.3, 


THE CATHEDRAL BUILDERS, by Jean Gimpel; Evergreen Books; 6s. 


If Saint Bernard had not been so disagreeable to Abbot Suger, the creator of 
Saint-Denis might not have bothered to expound his views on art in the service 
of worship. Their conflict of convictions is the perfect starting point for Jean 
Gimpel’s delightful little book, which tells us also about Villard de Honne 
court’s famous sketchbook, the canons who built Chartres, and all those 
obscure but vital people like Richard the mortarman and Ysabel the plasterer, 
He gives an interesting account of early freemasonry, when it was quite inno 
cent and even necessary, and some fascinating sidelights on medieval engineering, 
The book is splendidly illustrated, covers a very wide ground, and gives a real 
insight into the creative energy being expended in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. 

GEOFFREY WEBB 
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